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ART. 1—THE COMMERCIAL FUTURE OF THE SOUTH, 


THEORY OF TRADE LINES, OR COMMERCIAL MAGNETISM APPLIED 
TO A DIRECT INTERCOURSE BETWEEN THE CITY OF 
MEMPHIS AND THE MARKET CITIES OF EUROPE. 

[Te following elaborate paper was prepared by Wm. M. Burwell of Virginia, well known 
to the people of the South for the able and active part he has taken for many years in behalf 
of its internal improvement and commercial systems. He desires that it should make its first 


appearance in the pages of the Revizw. Its readers will be gratified and instructed by the 
perusal of so valuable a document.—Ep.] 





Beprorp, Virani, Jan. 5, 1861. 


GenTLEMEN : Regarding with deep interest the policy adopted by your company, 
encouraging the transportation of freight from the interior to the sea , and 
aware of the importance of securing for your policy upon its inception a fair 
consideration at the hands of those interested in its success, I have taken the liberty 
to address you upon the theory and practical results of your enterprise, and to 
contribute such facts as may confirm its wisdom. 

I have been actuated by another motive. The present critical condition ‘of 
our federal relations renders it not impossible that Virginia may be compelled 
to organize a system of commercial transportation between her own ports and 
those of foreign countries, adequate alike to her revenues and defence. 

The line of transportation of which you represent so important a portion, 
will, in such an event, become a principal conduit. Upon its judicious adminis- 
tration and harmonious co-operation with sister sections of the same great route, 
will depend greatly the efficiency of any commercial policy adopted by Virginia. 

Should this humble contribution to objects of such importance tend in any 
manner to strengthen the publie approbation of the judicious policy inaugu- 
rated by you, it will afford the highest gratification to 

Yours respectfully, Ww. M. Burwei. 

To Rongrt 8S. Owen, Esq., President of Virginia and Tennessee Railroad. 

Wa. BaLtarp Preston, 

Crartes H. Lyncu, 

James F. Jounsoy, | per 
Joun M. Preston, 

Henry Davis, ) 


Commerce naturally prefers the most direct line between pro- 
duction and consumption, but as the cost of transportation 
VOL. V.—NO. Il. 
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adds nothing to the value of a commodity, commerce has gen- 
erally pursued the cheapest routes, without regard to time or 
distance of transit. 

Modern improvements in transportation have, however, so 
far modified this last condition, that articles whose weight bears 
a small proportion to their value, or commodities subject to 
fluctuations of market price, adopt the most rapid and certain 
modes of transportation, without absolute regard to economy 
of freight. 

According to practical authority, first, second, and third 
class freights will take the rail; the fourth class will prefer 
the water, unless time or fluctuations in market price render 
immediate delivery of importance. 

History or ‘Transportation.—Commerce was originally 
limited to the transportation of quantities which beasts of bur- 
den could bear, or the rude science of navigation conduct. 
The culture of productions intended for a foreign market was 
confined to the rivers and coasts. Thus the products of the 
Ohio valley were once floated by the current to the Gulf, and 
thence by the open ocean to the markets of the world. This 
was their only route. In like manner the products of the west 
coast of South America are now carried around Cape Horn, 
thereby making a circuit of ten thousand miles to effect a 
direct transit of a few hundred. 

The introduction of improved means of transportation has 
developed interior production, whilst a closer study of winds 
and currents, and the improved model of vessels, has improved 

atly the speed of commercial communication. 

But the application of steam to land and water transporta- 
tion presents the perfection of speed and directness of commu- 
nication. This amphibious power, applicable alike to two 
elements, like the spirit in Milton, 

“ O'er bog, or steep, through straight, rough, dense or rare, 
With head, hand, wings or feet pursues its way,” 
and thus traces a line without deflection between production 
and consumption. This steam line commerce will undoubt- 
edly prefer, whenever it can afford to do so. 

Vatue or ‘Time Savep in Transit.—These partial improve- 
ments in the facilities of commercial communication give 
to certain interests manifest advantages in reaching market, 
and compel all rival interests to employ similar facilities. 

If we imagine a sudden advance in the value of breadstuffs : 
atonce the whole product of interior Europe and America 
are on the move. This concentration of supply will exceed and 
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extinguish the demand. It is plain that if a part of this 
supply is forwarded by natural means of transportation, the 
demand will have been met, and the extra profit reaped, by 
those who employed the most rapid facilities of transportation.* 

In like manner, a merchant who opens his goods in an in- 
terior market cannot afford toemploy any except the most rapid 
and certain lines. By disregarding this important considera- 
tion, he must either buy goods out of season, or risk finding his 
customers supplied by others before his goods arrive. 

But we propose to justify the principles and deductions em- 
ployed, by the evidence of practical men. 

Within the past year, the people of New-York complained 
that the Central and Erie railroads carried through freights 
over those roads at a less rate of freight per ton per mile than 





* To furnish a perfect illustration of false economy, we employ the example 
¢ wheat sent to market by flat-boats from Poland and the upper provinces of 

russia. 

“The navigation of the Polish rivers in some seasons is more than usually 
bad. The corn from the upper provinces does not reach Dantzic till from two to 
four months later than usual, and is burdened with a very heavy additional ex- 
pense. In fact, the supplies of grain at Dantzic depend quite as much on the 
abundance of water in the rivers, or on their easy navigation in summer, as on 
the goodness of the harvests.” 


“ From Cracow, where the Vistula first becomes navigable, to below the junc- 
tion of the Bug with that stream, the wheat is mostly conveyed to Dantzic in 
open flats. These are constructed on the banks in seasons of leisure, on spots 
far from the ordinary reach of the water, but which, when the rains of autumn, 
or the melted snow of the Carpathian mountains in the spring, fill and overflow 
the river, are easily floated.” ; ; : ; : ; ; ‘ . 

“The cargoes usually consist of oge hyndred and eighty to two hundred 
quarters of wheat. The wheat is thrown on the mats, piled as high as the gun- 
wale, and left uncovered, exposed to all the inclemencies of the weather, and to 
the pilfering of the crew. During the passage, the barge is carried along by 
the force of the stream, oars being merely used at the head and stern, to steer 
clear of the sand-banks, which are numerous and shifting, and to direct the ves- 
sel in passing under the several bridges. These vessels are conducted by six or 
seven men. Asmall boat precedes with a man in it, who is employed sounding, in 
order to avoid the shifting shoals. This mode of navigating is necessarily very slow, 
and during the progress of it, which lasts several weeks, and even months, the rain, 
ifany falls, soon causes the wheat to grow and the vessel assumes the appearance ot 
a floating meadow. The shooting of the fibres soon forms a thick mat, and 
prevents the rain from penetrating more than an inch or two. The main bulk is 
protected by this sort of covering, and, when that is thrown aside, is found in 
tolerable condition. The vessels are broken up at Dantzic, and usually sell for 
about two-thirds of their original cost. The men who conduct them return on 
foot. When the cargo arrives at Dantzic, or Elving, all but the grown surface 
is thrown on the land, spread abroad, exposed to the sun, and frequently turned 
over, ti!l any slight moistnre it may have imbibed is dried: If a shower of rain 
falls, as well as during the night, the heaps of wheat on the shore are thrown 
together in the form of a steep roof of a safe that the rain may run off, and 
covered with a linen cloth. It is thus frequently a long time after the wheat has 
reached Dantzic before it is fit to be placed in the warehouses.” 





a 
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was charged the local or way business. The legislature of 
New-York was recently asked tu compel the railroads to 
abolish this discrimination, as it was called, and establish a 
uniform tariff of freights upon way and through service. 

Amongst other propositions discussed, was this: That the 
city of New-York would lose a large part of her commerce if 
the State railroads should be burdened with restrictions ; and 
upon this point the following testimony was given : 

Ques.—W hat would be the effect, in your opinion, if another point, say Phila- 
delphis or Portland, secured superior facilities of internal traffic to New-York 
a —The effect upon New-York would be to take away the export trade 
from her, and a corresponding amount of the import trade. 


Ques.—What induced the change in the poliey of the New-York roads? 

Ans.—Competition for the merchandise. A different rate of charge was con- 
ceeded by the Southern roads. Trade began to move to and from the Southern 
cities* in a rapidly increasing ratio. Merchants trading with New-York began 
to get their goods through other cities. 

In answer to a question as to the effect of throwing impedi- 


ments in the way of a through trade over the New-York roads, 
a witness says: 

“ First, second, and third classes of freight would all take other routes. The 
fourth class would, he thought, be divided between the New-York canal and 
other routes, a great deal taking extreme Southern lines. The importations, 
he thought, would work their way to the Southern cities.” 

Mr. Hawley, a member of the legislature, in advocating 
entire freedom of through transit, says : 

“There was a time when Bristol was the chief apetes and trading town of 
England. Bristoljis now nowhere. Liverpool, by the laws of growth, and 
cireumstances surrounding its position, has grown up to bea great market, 
chiefly because it has been the cheapest and most favorable port in the trade 
with America. The lines of steamers at that end of the line have the trade of 
England alone to rely on. Other lines have been established from the continent ; 
starting with a compensating cargo they can underbid Liverpool ; now, there 
are more steamers touching at Southampton than at Liverpool.” 

Time saved as an element of capital and market price.— 
There are special considerations which render speed of transit 
and certainty of delivery important. 

Interior products are usually sent forward on account of 
those who have purchased for remittance, or on speculation. 

As the most rapid and certain route affords the best guaranty 
against material fluctuations of market value, and is accom- 
panied with the least loss of current interest, capitalists dis- 
posed to advance upon values in transitu will prefer shipments 


most certain of consummation. 





* Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
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Hence, though the shipper in such case may pay a larger 
freight, he will consider this excess a premium for ensuring 
control of market price, and enabling him to realize upon his 
evidences of values in transit, with more certainty, and at a 
less rate of discount. 


“ The element of time,” says a competent authority, “ will through all the future 
be a governing element in transportation. This fact, to which all dealers are 
accustoming themselves with great rapidity, and which so greatly augments the 
value of a moderate capital, enabling property to be converted many times in a 
year, compels the New. York and other roads to keep their lines open for freight 
at all seasons of the year.—Letter of Mr. Hammond to Assembly Committee, p. 99. 

“The business men, long accustomed to travel by steamboats, are gradually 
becoming alive to the value of the quick locomotion and regularity of our trains. 

7 ‘ * The time is not far distant when business passenger travel by 
lake and river will cease altogether. - . ‘ Our efforts against steam- 
boat opposition at Quebec for the conveyance of passengers arriving by ocean 
‘steamers, have been crowned with unprecedented success, nearly nine-tenths of 
4 - peg landed having travelled by railway.”—Report Audit. Office, Montreal 

. R., p. 18. 

“ Time is of more importance than formerly, and this has turned what is denom- 
inated first and second classes of 2 [merchandise] almost entirely on the 4 
railroads. ; ; : here is another consideration. In respect to 
many other articles, such as whiskey and flour, it has become important often 
that they should not be sent upon the canals. It has been difficult frequently 
to raise money even long enough to transport them upon the railroad. They 
cannot afford to await tle mye of slower transportation. ai; aie 
Another consideration often influences the necessity of rapid transit : that is, to 
meet the condition of the market.— Evidence taken before Senate Com. of N. Y., 


p. 5. 
The proposition is conclusively proven by the following : 


Statement of Freight Eastward and Westward over five roe Ways of Com- 
munication between the West and East in 1858. 





Eastward. Westward. Total Tons. 

New-York Canals.........ece0« .... 5,088,394 76,800 8,665,192 
New-York Central railroad....... ee 229,275 83,183 312,408 
New-York and Erie railroad... .. ..... 224,886 61,069 285,955 
Pennsylvania Central railroad.......... 165,201 56,009 224-210 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad............ 169,674 54,908 225 982 
Grand Trunk (Canada) railroad*......... 429,364 83,261 512,625 
, 5,228,172 


The time of water delivery of these commodities between 
New-York and Cincinnati, taken as commercial centres, would 
be, by way of New-Orleans, at least three months average. 
There is very little doubt but that they might be conveyed by 
flat-boat and coaster ata less rate of freight than by the routes 
above stated. 

The five millions of tons thus transported by artificial lines 
—constructed at a cost of several hundred millions of dollars— 





* We might add the cargoes of a hundred +45 which passed during the same 
year between Chicago and Liverpool ; also the Boston and Albany railroad. 
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instead of being lifted over the summits of mountains, and 
placed at once in market, might in great part tranquilly pursue 
their course by the cheap and open highways of nature. 

Tae imporTANCE or Speep aND CERTAINTY SHOWN BY THE 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION OF THE Granpd Trunx (CanapDa) 
Raitroav.—To display still more forcibly the importance at- 
tached by commercial interests to the principles under discus- 
sion, it is deemed proper to cite at some length the history of 
the Grand Trunk Railroad, intended to afford a means of 
direct transportation between Chicago and the Northwestern 
States and Liverpool. 

Granp Truyx Line.—This bold enterprise has been con- 
structed at a cost of perhaps sixty millions of dollars, te con- 
duct a direct trade between the cities of Chicago and Liverpool 
ae that period of the year when the St. Lawrence is closed 

y ice. 

It is about 1,137 miles in length, and comprises the fullow- 

ing roads : 


Miles. 

I IROREE BONGO gli ie wild odin 06 caine odid<iee ve obipedie ise oa 292 
I NN MN iia nics e's dle annie baled 04294 C0 wnlaw swe’ 333 
IR, Mn Ca it ale cs aul melee éaiptinaw oe 298 
ee I FO ies ind saidcedccaduneasddcgessceeemes cosas 284 
, 1,137 


To use the language of a recent report, it has— 


‘* Achieved the long-desired position of being able to carry, without break of 
gauge or bulk, upon a line upwards of a thousand miles, the produetions of the 
West intended for export to the Eastern States and Europe, and the imports and 
manufactures therefrom intended for consumption in the Western country.” 

“The company is now able to transport goods 1,400 miles from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi with but one transhipment, and with a saving over all other routes 
of five days. There can therefore be no doubt about its becoming the great 
carrying route between the Western and New-England States, and I may add 
Europe” 

Having stated that it is the purpose of the Great Western 
(Canada) R.R., to unite in competing for the through com- 
merce, it is said: 

“ When I mention that in the interior cities of the Western and Southwest- 
ern States there are firms which have already ordered the whole of their goods 
from England via the Grand Trunk to Detroit, and thence to Cincinnati, for 


ints south and west of that city, I think there can be no doubt of our road 
Coouinn one of the chief and most favored routes to the West from Europe.”* 





*“Many of those who now import direct,’’ says the report, “instead of de- 
pending on the New-York markets, have already desired their European corre- 
spondents to send out their goods for the future via Portland and the Grand 

rank line, and the success that must attend these operations, will tend ina 
great degree to prevent that back loading, the necessity for which I have ad- 


verted to.” 
As an instance : the company, in conjunction with the Montreal Ocean Steam 
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Adverting to the importance of financial facilities, the re- 
port remarks : 


“As regards the traffic from the West, we have been long made aware of the 
fact that if the same monetary facilities were not afforded Western shippers of 
roduce to the New-York and Boston markets, or intermediate ports, such as 
uffalo or Oswego, as were granted them at present by parallel lines, we could 
never expect these shipments via Canada, and therefore it is with much satisfac- 
tion that I am able to state that arrangements are in the course of completion - 
for making advances on shipments to Toronto, Kingston, Montreal, Quebec or 
Portland, on depositing at the place of shipment the bills of lading with accred- 
ited agents. The importance of this arrangement cannot be over-estimated, as 
we are now at every point well qualified to compete successfully with these 
parallel lines for the Western traffic, and under similar arrangements}we shall be 
able to transport from the cotton districts of the Mississippi their produce for 
manufacture in the New-England States, and also that for export to Europe.” 


As an incident of the utmost importance towards conducting 
a direct trade between the interior and Atlantic ports, it is 
stated that the company has provided for a close connection be- 
tween the rail and the shipping. The council of Portland has 
granted the company ten acres of land, and agreed ‘ to estab- 
lish wharves for a space of 1,500 feet in length, to be in imme- 
diate contact with our depot.” 

In like manner, to avoid the expenses of transhipment, the 
company has provided at Quebec for wharfage ‘‘ immediately 
contiguous to the vessels when loading or discharging.’”’* 

In order to carry out the scheme of direct and through com- 
munication with Europe, the company has effected a connec- 
tion with the Montreal Ocean Steamship Line. 


“ Apart,” says the report, ‘‘from the vessels themselves, which are all that 
can be desired by the trans-Atlantic traveller, the fact of their route being al- 
most in the line of the great circle of the globe, which traverses Liverpool and 
Quebee, their transit is necessarily shorter than any other line of navigation be- 
tween those points. The actual sea distance between Liverpool and Quebec is 
that ranging between Toney Island and Belle Isle, a distance of only 1,560 miles. 
which is oecasionally performed in five days and a few hours. Nor can I omit 
to mention in connection with this ocean service, as part of a through communi- 
cation between England and New-Orleans, that now the Grand Trunk is com- 
pleted, a railroad communication is thereby established from the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, by which a saving of four days will be effected 
over all other lines between Liverpool and New-Orleans.”’ 





ship Company, contracted with the Hudson’s Bay Company to deliver the whole 
of their stores destined for the Red River Settlement in twenty-eight days from 
Liverpool to St. Paul’s, Minnesota, and this time was not only proven ample for 
all possible’ contingencies, but the goods were sent through on three different 
occasions with despatch and in good order . 

* The proprietors of the Boston and Portland steamboats, having in view the 
large increase of business consequent upon the completion of the Grand Trunk 
system, have provided most extensive wharfage and storage at Boston.—Report 
of Manager. 
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The first mails despatched over this route ‘‘ were delivered in 
London in less than twelve days from the time of their leaving 
Chicago,” and but for the steamer’s failure to touch at Cork, 
“would have been in Liverpool, London, and Glasgow, on the 
ninth day from leaving Portland.” 

It is of importance to note the capacity of this great railway 
_ tosustain the combined competition of all the modes of trans- 

portation, artificial and natural, The last annual report says: 

“ There is probably no undertaking in the world which is assailed by so much 
competition as that of the Grand Trunk Railway, running, as it does, along the 
banks of a magnificent river and lake navigation for a distance of five hundred 
miles, and a parallel railway of two hundred and thirty miles, with one thousand 
miles of other railway tapping the eountry through which the Grand Trunk 
passes, at Montreal, Ogdensburg, Cape Vincent, and Toronto, and running 
thence to the sea-ports of New-York and Boston. The river and Jake carriers 
are the most powerful  gerwert Between Toronto and Montreal they have 
twenty-two steamers capable of carrying both ways above 10,000 tons of freight 
= week, and this independently of numerous schooners carrying grain ed other 

eavy merchandise.” 


To this we may add the fact, that when the St. Lawerence 
is frozen, the freights are sent by way of Portland, thus keep- 
ing up two lines of road for the same service. 

The competition between Montreal and Quebec is even still 
more formidable, the rates on heavy traffic being $1 per ton 
for one hundred and eighty miles. ‘Ihe “‘ back loading ” will, 
however, it is said, “‘ enable us tocarry it at rates which will 
leave a profit.” 

With reference to the prospect of traffic, the opinion is ex- 
pressed that ‘‘the amount of freight from the West, will, 
in seasons of ordinary agricultural prosperity, be simply limited 
by the carrying capacity of the road—as measured by its roll- 
ing stock ;—but as, during the season of navigation, competition 
will require us to carry at low rates, and as the cost of sending 
back empty cars amounts to nearly four fifths that of hauling 
loaded ones, I consider that the question of profit or Joss upon 
this business depends entirely upon the amount of freight that 
we can command from our eastern termini.” ‘ For the sake 
of securing back-loading, we shall be enabled to accept very 
low rates for train loads of heavy freights bound west, and 
which may be transferred from the shipping to our cars at 
Portland, Quebec or Montreal, carried thence without tran- 
shipment to Sarnia, and distributed by railway or by water, 
as may be desirable.” 

Referring to the important proposition that, after the perma- 
nent expenses of maintaining and working a railroad have been 
incurred, the increase of service is attended with a consequent 
increase of expense, the report says: 
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Taking £10 sterling per mile per week as the cost at which the line could 
be worked in an efficient manner, a much larger amount could be earned, did 
the traffic exist. That this was correct as regarded our passenger traffic was 
evident, as, provided we had the requisite population to work upon, no alteration 
in the number or cost of those trains which the ordinary traffic of the line re- 
quires to be run would be needed to inerease the receipts from this source fifty ae} 
cent. ; but as this was not clear as rded our freight business, I am glad to 
that, whereas five sixths of the $81,682 increase which has taken place in our re 
ceipts during the past four months, have been derived from freight, no increase 
whatever has taken place in the expenditure connected witk that traffic, and which 
comes under the control of the general manager. I am informed by the locomotive 
superintendent, that the only additional expense incurred in his department by 
the extra traffic has been less than twenty per cent. of the increase ” 


The business of this route has been for the past year : 
Passengers and Tonnage. 


Total number passengers......-.+0++0++-+008 asisheanncks « 0 ccowseed 652,794 
og pipet aye Abie: irr Aeilee ep 445,824 
PMO Fo ecinces ces honseve ROOD o Asbo ccs swaguinneecbee ts 66,791 

“« —- going east, tons............--+> 0genes cca pecs seucce bene ae 429,354 

©, BPE Be on ohanmnasareacoass sae chreseeneescsboamiad 93,293 

Revenues. 

Receipts for the year ending June 30, 1859.................. -. $2,281,820 75 
OU 8.01060 nap onans names eeesaes oe00 amn8eeses ene 2,077,128 29 
A CDs 0.anbtcp gh40) 4 e eso tsb t iden eeesaeee $202,192 46 


Thus far we have relied on the reports of the company ; they 
are corroborated by others. 


Ques.—What are the principal competing lines from Cleveland, Ohio, to the 
eastern markets ? 

Ans.—The Baltimore and Ohio, about 500 miles to Baltimore and 697 miles 
to New-York ; fhe Pennsylvania Central to Baltimore and Philadelphia, 595 
miles to New-York; New-York and Erie railroad, 600 miles to New-York; 
New-York Central railroad, 625 miles to New-York; Ogdensburg route to 
Boston, the Grand Trunk railroad to Boston, and Portland and Erie canal. 

Ques.—Has there been much competition at Cleveland for the eastern freight ? 

Ans.—The competition strikes Columbus, Ohio, and competes with all the 
other thoroughfares north and west of Columbus. 

wuz I ean only say that the present policy of advancing on freights 
at the present rates, if it can be carried out in the manner which the Grand 
Trunk has taken, is such that no other line, embarrassed or unembarrassed, can 
carry property at a profit from the points they reach. They have made prices 
so low that no other line can take freight, if it is to be continued. They have 
commenced advancing money on freights transported by them through to the 
Atlantie States and England. They have made rates at less than one cent per 
ton per mile, and have taken large quantities of freight at these rates. - * ° 
It is undoubtedly the ease that contracts have been made, and are made daily, at 
those rates from those points to Liverpool and London.—Eztract from evidence 
taken before Assembly Committee, N. Y. 1860, page 7. 

I do not regard the Grand Trunk as a competitor for New-York business, ex- 
cept as it may affect the Liverpool and London trade.—Ibid. p. 8. 

Ques.—Does the Grand Trunk Railway present superior facilities for trans- 
porting from the West to Portland and Europe freight of the class that was accus- 
tomed to go to New-York, and thence to Europe? Do they offer more favorable 
terms of freight? 

Ans.—F ar better than ever known before by rail route. 

Ques.—If they continue these offers, would it not have the effect to divert from 
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New-York city, and from the lines through this State, some portion of the freight 
that goes to Europe? 

Ans.—Certainly. That is the object of the Grand Trunk railroad. 

Ques.—Iif there is any considerable amount of freight in that direction, what 
is the probability of importations coming back by the same line? 

Ans —They have an arrangement by which goods coming to Portland go over 
that road immediately, without any detention in the Custom-House. 

Ques.—Are their return rates of freight from that place equally low ? 

Ans.—I have understood they are. 


Ques.—Do you know what the Grand Trunk is preparing to do in the way of 
carrying Western freights to Europe ? 

Ans.—They are making contracts to carry freights from Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and other points in that region, making a through price from any Western point 
to Liverpool, including all charges, all commissions, free deliveries, and in all 
respects making as good or a better mode of transportation than is now offered 
on any other route. 

Ques.—How does the rate compare with those to Liverpool by New-York ? 

Ans.—They are lower than were ever known before. 

Ques.— What is the distance from Chicago to Portland? Ans.—1,133 miles. 

Ques.—Do you know the object of building the Grand Trunk road ? 

Ans.—The avowed object, as set forth in theiz own reports and statements tu 
the Parliaments of Great Britain and Canada, is to transport the products of the 
West to England on freight lines of steamers by way of Quebec and Montreal, 
and to use Portland in winter, when those ports are closed by ice.—Ibid. 28. 

Ques.—What would be the effect of another point, say Philadelphia or Port- 
land, securing decidedly superior facilities of internal traffic to New-York city ? 

Ans.—The effect upon New-York would be to take away the export trade from 
her, and a large corresponding amount of the import trade. A case in point is 
the traffic which has grown up within the last three months at Portland. —ZJbid. 29. 

: ; : There is another thing to which I would like to call your 
attention, with regard to the greater facilities which are offered by the Grand 
Trunk road than ever given by any American line. . . Arrangements 
have been made by the Grand Trunk road, through their agents in Liverpool and 
London, to advance upon property shipped by their route from Cincinnati to 
Liverpool and London, thus making a market in these places for this property, 
instead of having it marketed in New-York, as has been the case heretofore. 
These bilis of lading and bills of exebange drawn against these shipments are 
beginning to form in New-York an important feature in the exchange market. 
I have seen these bills of lading and exchange, and am familiar with the manner 
in which the business is done, and it would be exeeedingly difficult to make an 
pons eens as satisfactory from the port of New-York.—ZJbid. 30. 

“The Grand Trunk railroad is taking cotton from Memphis, far south of the 
Southern lines in competition for Western business, to the English factories. It 
(the importing business] would cost less from Liverpool and London to Chicago 
and St. Louis, than it would cost to go through New-York.” —Jbid. 52, 53. 

The Grand Trunk has introduced a new element in the traffic—that of advane- 
ing money on freights —Jbid. 71. 

Ques. —Which do you regard as the greatest rival of the New-York lines? 

Ans.—If you speak of the extreme Kastern business, the Grand Trunk is. 


To prove the progress of the route, we, have to refer to the 
following extraet from the ‘‘ Cincinnati Gazette,” Oct. 9, 1860: 


Tue Granp Tronk Biockep ur wirn Freicut.—A telegraphic despatch was 
received by Taylor & Brother yesterday, from the general freight agent of the 
Grand Trunk railway at Montreal, requesting them to notify our roads in writ- 
ing that no more freight would be received at the western terminus of the road 
until further notice, as the road was now completely blocked up. Cotton al- 
ready contracted and in transit would be received, but no more contracts must be 
made for the present. 
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The receipts of this road for the last week in November, 
1860, were $40,000, about $2,000 more than for the corre- 
sponding week in 1559. 

We are aware that the financial condition of this road is 
embarrassed. It has been constructed without regard to ex- 
pense, or perhaps to dividend. 

The British government, desirous to command the commerce 
of the Northwest, has contributed immense sums to the con- 
struction of the road. The Victoria tubular bridge across the 
St. Lawrence, has cost nearly as much as the whole Virginia 
and Tennessee railroad, and the construction of the whole 
work has been upon a scale of similar liberality. 

But whether the road pays dividends or not, it more than 
pays the expense of working and maintaining itself. There is 
no danger, then, that it will be discontinued. The stockholders 
might lose their whole investment, but the road will go on and 
the public will get the benefit. 

The less that railroad stocks sell for, provided the road pays 
for maintaining and renewing itself, the better for the public 
in a selfish sense. A road whose stocks are held at par must 
be so worked as to pay legal interest on the investment. Sup- 
pose the market value of that road reduced to five per cent. 
Those who purchase its stocks at that price must still work it 
to pay them legal interest, and, of course, a lower rate of 
charges is necessary to effect this. True, the builders of the 
road lose the difference between par and market value, but the 
road still goes on, and the public enjoys the benefit, and rival 
modes of transportation suffer by the competition. In the prac- 
tical language of a witness :— 

Ques.—I am now inquiring as to the ability of that route to compete with this 
profitably. 

Ans.—That points entirely to the stock. For you know if the stock went 
down to nothing, there would still be the railroad; and you know the fact, that 
a great many roads worth nothing as property, are still efficient agents for trans- 
portation.— Ibid. p. 12. 

PRINCIPLES APPLIED TO COMMERCE BETWEEN Mempuis AND 
Evrorse.—lIf the doctrine anounced and the illustrations given 
have been successfully maintained, there is no reason why they 
should not apply wherever the proper conditions of commerce 
exist. * 

The city of Memphis is a trade centre, representing an area 
which we may assume to afford population and productoin 
enough to justify a direct communication with the European 
markets. ‘To this may be added the exports and imports 
legitimate to the port of Norfolk and to the capes of Virginia. 
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We may safely assume the cotton concentrated at Memphis 
at seven hundred and fifty thousand bales. It is usually worth 
thity-five millions of dollars. It is peculiarly important that 
the holder of a staple so subject to sudden fluctuations of 
price, and representing such large values, should be able to 
command the market price, and realize the values invested at 
any moment his judgment may advise. 

If we draw a right line from Memphis [lat. 36° 6 N., lon. 
89° 52’ W.] to the English Channel [lat. 57° N., lon. 30 
E.], it will cut the coast line of the United States upon Mer- 
cator’s projection in about latitude 37°, but there being 
no port at that point we must deflect to the nearest ocean 
harbor ; this will be Norfolk. If we measure the distance be- 
tween the two terminal points, it will be found as follows: - 





Miles. 

Memphis to Norfolk by railroad. ...........6. cceescccescsececeeeess 950 
M,C ons dene ccccecneitee 00.4 aq nmenes ded onesitebece 3,200 
ON 5 ohn. ti side a's a cide d vin bs ee W'sk se Beeld cteeGs esse 4,250 


If we erect a triangle on each side of this line, the apex of 
the one being New-York, and of the other Key West, Florida, 
we shall find the distance from Memphis to Liverpool, Bremen, 
or Havre, via New-York, by rail 1,450 miles, and by sea, about 
3,100 miles ; whole distance 4,550 miles. The distance between 
the same points by way of Key West will be, from Memphis to 
New-Orleans, by river,* 802 miles, from New-Orleans to Liver- 
pool, Bremen, or Havre, about 5,390 miles; whole distance, 
6,192 miles. 

From this diagram, it will appear the total saving upon the 
trade-line, via Norfolk, over that by way of New-York, is about 
three hundred miles, or one day’s run by steamer, with a dif- 
ference of more than thirty per ceut. rail transportation in favor 
of Norfolk. The saving of the Norfolk route over that by way 
of New-Orleans is about 1,992 miles, or about fifteen days. 

This difference, we should think, would be perfectly decisive 
as to the course of commerce between this central city of the 
Southwest and the markets of Europe, at least as to the ex- 
port of that portion of the cotton crop concentrated at that 
point, and destined for exportation. 

InciDENTS ESSENTIAL TO THE Svccess or THIS ComMERCE.— 
Notwithstanding the geographicakadvantages presented by t 
Memphis and Norfolk route, its success must yet depend upon 





* By rail, 395 miles. 
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a combination of incidents, all of which may be without diffi- 
culty commanded. 

A sufficient amount and variety of commodities to sustain 
a direct trade out and in.—To organize an export trade, there 
should be concentrated in the port a sufficient variety of staples 
to afford full freights for the shipping which is likely to resort 
to the port, and to secure sufficient foreign credits to justify 
importations. 

The port of Norfolk is capable of fulfilling these conditions. 
The Chesapeake, stretching more than two hundred miles 
parallel with the Atlantic coast, cuts off the trade-lines of an 
interior country, and turns them to the only outlet. Here are 
concentrated the cargoes of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
the whole canal and railroad system of Virginia, and to this 
outlet must infallibly come the commerce of Kentucky, with 
much of that from Ohio, as well as from North Carolina. 

It is unnecessary to repeat statistics which have been so 
often published, to show the amount of flour, wheat, beef, pork, 
and tobacco, which will be carried to sea through the 
capes of Virginia—an outlet second only to the Balize in the 
extent of area tributary to it. 

To these will be added the portion of the cotton and tobacco 
crop concentrated at Memphis. There can be no doubt this 
accumulation of products will constitute a sufficient tonnage to 
freight vessels abroad, and create a sufficient credit to establish 
a direct import of merchandise for the vast interior trading 
through this outlet. 

A sufficient amount of shipping to conduct this trade.— 
Nothing is more practicable than to assemble a trade fleet 
adequate to carry abroad the whole tonnage concentrated at 
any port. Vessels are always roaming the ocean for employ- 
ment, and if the whole products of the earth were collected at 
the most distant and obscure ports, the whole tonnage of the 
world would asseimble for its transportation. 

Should, therefore, the productions of the West ur Southwest, be 
carried to Norfolk, the shipping of Liverpool or Boston could as 
well take it from that point as from any other, and could un- 
doubtedly cross the ocean as well from that port as any other. 

A proper organization among the various railroads which 
connect Memphis with Norfolk.—lf we take the aggregate cost 
of constructing, maintaining, and working these roads, with their 
aggregate distance equated for curvatures and grade, it will be 
seen that they present a far more favorable line of transport- 
ation than the competing routes of which we have spoken, and 
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which have been shown to carry such a heavy tennage in the 
face of such formidable competition.* 

To carry through freights from Memphis to Norfolk, it will 
be necessary that the various companies shall pursue their pres- 
ent policy of making a through tariff upon cotton, which will 
compete with other routes ; and this tariff should undoubtedly 
be divided among the companies which are parties thereto, 
according to the comparative cost of service upon the several 
roads, a pro rata according to the comparative distances trans- 
ported, equated for curves and gradients. The exact appor- 
tionment of this tariff is for the present unimportant. 

In order to accomplish a direct and regular transportation, 
these companies will use the burden cars of each other at a 
stipulated charge—it being just as cheap for a road to employ 
the cars of another road as its own. The transhipments should 
be as few as possibie, and the connections between the cars and 
vessels should be accomplished without any local impediment 
or change whatsoever. 

A rate of through freights between Memphis and Norfolk, 
which will with the ocean freights compete with the rival routes 
which we have mentioned. 

It is quite obvious that if all the roads forming this route 
decide that through freights shall not be carried except at way 
rates, the theory of this paper will be impossible. A ton of 
freight carried 1,000 miles, at three cents per ton a mile, would 
come to thirty dollars, or about seven and a half dollars per 
bale for cotton; add to this the ocean freight, and the cost of 
cotton transported by that route would be so far in excess of 
the charges upon competing routes,t as to render the proposed 
commerce impossible. 





* Length and Cost of Railroads between Memphis and Norfolk. 





Miles, Cost. 

Memphis to Stevenson...........+. ee $7,045,953 
Nashville and Chattanooga sere See say 736,000 
E. T. and Georgia railroad........... 88.......... say 2,000,000 
E. T. and Virginia railroad.........128..... ....... 2,645,660 
Virginia and Tennessee railroad......204...-.......-- 6,882,735 
Southside Virginia railroad.......... 128........ . .. 2,500,000 
Norfolk and Petersburgh railroad.... 80........ ... 1,511,000 
2 927 $28,271,348 

t Freight on a bale of cotton from Memphis to New Orleans. ‘% 00 
River insurance, transhipment at New Orleans............ 1 00 
Freight to Liverpool, at $d. per Ib............. o.ceceee 6 26 
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This competition undoubtedly renders it necessary to trans- 
port at a very low rate of compensation, and compels a con- 
sideration of the question how far rates placed within the eom- 
peting figures quoted would be remunerative upon the invest- 
ments in the railroads of Virginia and Tennessee.* 

Way anv Turovent Freicurs.—In discussing the question 
how far a company may properly carry long freights at a less 
rate per ton, per mile, than local freights, it is necessary 
to consider : 

1. The obligations of a railroad company to the public. 

As corporations may do injustice to the public interests, it 
is right they should be always kept within the power of the 
legislature, and compelled to comply with their engagements. 

Railroad charters are granted on condition that the gran- 
tees shail transport persons and property at a certain rate of 
charge per mile, or at rates which shall not yield beyond a fixed 
maximum of dividend. 

These rates of service have been generally fixed by estimat- 
ing the probable local business along the line of road. 

It is perfectly clear, then, that if a railroad company per- 
form the service stipulated according to the terms agreed on 
and embodied in the law, the grantees will have no just cause 
of complaint against them on that score. 

2. The obligations to the stockholders and creditors of the 
company.—After fixing with the State a rate of charge for the 
transportation of persons or products over the railroad, there 
must be a point beyond which neither the traveller nor the pro- 
ducer can afford to employ the road at those rates, because of 
excessive expense to the one, or inadequate profit on labor and 
capital to the other. 

If, therefore, by maintaining the local charges, the company 
excludes this distant business, its revenues must be derived 
from, and its expenses borne by the locai business. 

lf the company have as much local business as its road is 





Freight on a bale of cotton from Cincinnati to New-York. ...$2 85 


From Memphis to Cincinnati, at same rate................ 1 70 
Cosme Treiget, ORF $6 pon ccc sees-soneccscccce eccvares 5 00 
$9 25 


* It is by no means contended that the stockholders in these roads should 
ran their roads at a loss, to get up a commerce in which others are interested as 
well as“themselves. Nor is it proposed that the business of transportation shall 
be conducted at a present loss, o be reimbursed by a prospective profit. 

t Through freights are those which pass on, over, and off a railroad, without 
other than running expenses. 
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capable of managing, there will be no motive to exclude local 
business to have a distant tonnage which pays less. Neither 
the selfishness nor common sense of a corporation would per- 
mit such folly. 

Companies, therefore, which have not sufficient employment 
fur their road and rolling stock, invite through tonnage at 
a less rate than they charge upon way or local tonnage, and 
this additional tonnage they consider a clear gain to the extent 
that the charge exceeds the actual cost of transportation. 

To ascertain the fact whether through freights are remune- 
rative when transported at a less rate per ton per mile than way 
or local freights, let us examine the principle upon which the 
expense of transportation is ascertained and adjusted. 

We will divide the cost of transportation on a railroad into 

Fixed expenses— 

1. Interest on cost of way, works, and equipment. 

2. General administration. 

3. Maintenance of way and works. 

4, Station expenses. 

Running Expenses— 

1. Maintenance of way. 

2. Maintenance of locomotive power. 

3. Maintenance of carrying stock. 

From this apportionment it will appear that the standing 
expenses of the road are toa great extent the same whether 
it be employed or idle. The interest on the capital cost is a 
fixed and inexorable charge, that neither sympathizes with 
seasons nor compromises with calamity. The salaries of 
president, engineers, conductors, depot agents, switch-tenders 
and common laborers, are paid without regard to full or partial 
employment. Embankments, culverts, and tunnels, depend 
rather on the weather than the tonnage for the repairs which 
they require. Depots, workshops, watertanks, burden cars and 
crossties, require renewal, whether the road carry little or much. 

The whole of the fixed and running expenses must be borne 
by the business of the road. But it is stated by the best 
authorities, that four fifths of the cost of moving tonnage con- 
sists of fixed expense. The other fifth consists of mainte- 
nance of way and works for the tonnage passing over it, and 
the maintenance of rolling stock under the effect of traction 
and transportation. 

In illustration of this estimate, suppose a road one hundred 
miles in length carry an aggregate tonnage of 20,000 tons, at 
an annual expense of $160,000, of which $128,000 is fixed, 
and $32,000 running expenses— 
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The cost of moving this tonnage over the whole line, both 
ways, would be +$§:)°°=4 cents per ton per mile. Now of 
this 4 cents, four fifths, or 3.2 cents, is fixed, and 8 mills 
contingent on toanage. 

If the same road perform double the same service, the state- 
ment would be as follows: 


Fixed cost of transportation... 0.0.2... ccccccccccvcccccccevceccoce $128,000 
Cost of moving 40,000 tons... ...cccccece cesseccecccecesersace eee 64,000 
$192,000 


or 2.83 cents per ton per mile. 

From this it would follow that the expense of moving one 
ton of a full train loaded at one terminus of the road, and 
unloaded at the other terminus, would be no greater than that 
of a ton upon a through train full luaded, the company having 
to keep force any way to load and unload. 

But it is not always that the tonnage on a road is thus con- 
stant and regular. Generally a locomotive leaves a terminus 
with a defective freight, and picks up at different stations a 
tonnage which will not perhaps average, half its capacity to 
haul over the whole road. In such a case a through locomo- 
tive carrying one hundred tons at 3 cents per ton per mile, 
would produce $380, while a locomotive of equal power, 
averaging sixty tons over the whole road, would, at 4 cents 
per ton per mile, produce but $24; and so if a locomotive 
about to move over a line of road with a defective freight, 
make up its train with through tonnage ready loaded from a 
connecting road. 

In all cases, whilst through passengers or tonnage does not 
exclude way business, and makes up the defective service which 
the road is capable of performing, it will add to the earnings 
of the road, and reduce the cost per ton and per passenger to 
the company. 

We therefore conclude that through and passenger tonnage may 
be carried on a road at a less rate per ton per mile than the ave- 
rage rate of cost per ton per mile upon way tonnage, and that 
therefore such passengers and tonnage may be made remunera- 
tive. 1. Because the receipts therefrom, though at a rate 
below average way service, will exceed the expense of the 
same. 2. Because the company may thereby receive a revenue 
which, but for such reduction, would have been excluded. 

In order to confirm these views, we cite again from the 
practical testimony taken before the committee before re- 
ferred to. 

The true theory of through transportations is well stated by 
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‘have got your wear and tear, whatever it is, ‘ Dr.’ 


-salary against you. 
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Mr. Dennis, a gentleman who had been bred an engineer, and 
been most of his life in mechanical business. He had been in 
charge of the Sandusky, Dayton, and Cincinnati Railroad. 
He says: 


“You build a railroad, and expend a certain sum of money. You build 
bridges, tracks, cars, engines, &c. From beginning to end, almost every single 


_ particle of this whole thing is destructible, more or less. Then you have got, in 


the first place, the interest of your entire investment against you,‘Dr.’ You 

“You have got the de- 
structibility of all your material that is destructible,‘Dr’ You have got the 
salaries of all the men, necessary to do business on the road, officers, overseers, 
stakesmen, agents, outside and in,‘ Dr.’ These are constant quantities, and go on, 


-whether you do business or not. Now, then, you have been inquiring what it 


costs to do business? That depends onwhat you do. If you did business re 
over the New-York Central, to wear it out in a year, you could afford to do 
it at one half, because you would have only one year’s interest, and one year’s 

ft you could keep a steady stream of cars running, both 


ways, without loading or unloading, then you could hardly think of a price that 
would not pay. That is what I call the bottom of the thing.” 


So, that it (the cost of transportation) depends upon the 
quantity carried in a given time. 

Upon the supposition that the facilities ef negotiating bills, 
drawn against shipments over the most rapid lines, were most 
in demand, a witness deposes : 


“The President of the East Tenn. and Va. Railroad says, in a recent 
report: ‘Our trains must run with or without loading. If we run empty, 
Wwe wear out our machinery and our road, burn up our wood, and employ 
hands and agents without profit.’ ” 


Upon the subject of collecting way-tonnage, a witness states : 


“ We have to start with one or two,cars at the commencement; by the time 
it [the train] gets through, we calculate to have a fulltrain. Frequently we do 
not get it; we have to run that risk ; therefore the average of a way train is 
Jess than that of the through train, with which we start at the end of the road 
with as many cars as wecan haul. Then, at stations, we have to stop and back 
into the switches. In loading at way stations it is not packed so well as upon 
through trains. We rarely get as much way freight as we can draw. We 
earry twice the number of men to do the loading. There is increased wear 
and tear ofthe trains in stopping and starting, and a larger consumption of 
fuel in standing.” 

We shall assume, therefore, that all the conditions have been 
proven to exist for the organization and successful maintenance 
of a remunerative through trade, in cotton and tobacco, from 
Memphis, and of provisions and other exportable commodities 
capable of concentration at Norfolk, will altogether be suf- 
ficient to furnish adequate cargoes for a regular trade with 
Europe. 

We will now proceed to consider how an import trade, 
sufficient to supply the interior furnishing these exports, can 
be successfully established. 
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Direct Trape From Evurore anp Coastwise To Mempuis 
AND OTHER InTeRIoR CitT1es.—It will be seen from the views 
taken in this paper, that we by no means suppose any one 
interior city will monopolize the trade with Europe. Every 
city will share the benefits of the trade-law enounced exactly 
in proportion to the development of its adjacent area of pro- 
duction, and its adoption of the facilities of directness and 
certainty which commerce requires. 

We anticipate a series of trade zones—-so to speak—which 
shall lie parallel with each other, along, and within which, the 
commerce between reciprocal interests will be conducted. 

To constitute these channels, there will be reqfired, first, 
a point of interior concentration ; second, an Atlantic port 
adequate for the shipment and importation of cargoes; and, 
thirdly, corresponding European trade centres. Upon this 
theory, Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Memphis, and New- 
Orleans, would become principal depots for the collection and 
exportation of the trade along the Ohio and Mississippi valley, 
as well as for the importation and distribution of merchandise. 
Other interior cities will connect themselves with the trade out- 
lets employed by these cities, and contribute to the general 
interest in proportion to their relative importance. 

For the organization of the import trade of these cities, it 
will be necessary to employ the principle of commerce which 
furnishes the theme of this essay. 

There must be a direct and unbroken line of communication 
between the cities of Europe and the interior of the South- 
west, by which the return trade may be transmitted without 
delay or impediment. 

Here we may so far digress as to state our idea of the true 
position and province of the Atlantic ports upon the trade lines 
of the South. 

It is usual, in speaking of direct importation into the South, 
to assign the Atlantie port cities the position of importers and 
distributors of merchandise. This implies -the concentration 
of capital and population at these cities adequate to furnish 
the interior merchant with as cheap and extensive an assort- 
ment of goods as can be found elsewhere. The efforts to set 
up these Southern cities as competitors of the Northern cities, 
have heretofore failed. The commercial and manufacturing 
pursuits of the northern people—their facilities for purchase 
and distribution—the immense amount of European goods an- 
nually sent to be sold at any sacrifice, and the extended credits 
given, all appeal so strongly to the interest of the interior mer- 
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chant as to render the successful competition of Southern 
cities almost impossible. 

Suppose, then, by constituting these trade lines between our 
own interior cities and the great markets of Europe, our mer- 
chants shall be enabled to bring their goods at once in these 
markets, and to avail themselves of the competition between 
Paris, Bremen, London and Liverpool with. New-York? Here 
they will find capital, manufacturing skill, and cheap labor 
to compete with their northern cities. Here will be found 
variety, and extent of stock and freshness of fashion to satisfy 
the most economical or fastidious. Here will be found credit 
as extendéd, and facilities for payment in exports as perfect, as 
are to be desired. 

The supremacy of New-York is then to be fought with the 
capital and competition of England, France, and Germany. 
—We may well imagine a merchant of the Southern Atlantic 
cities somewhat discontented at the place assigned his city 
in this programme. He will see neither commissions, 
profits, nor speculative advantage to the seaport city from the 
exports or imports. It will make Norfolk, for the time, simply 
a way station on the great trade route between Memphis and 
Liverpool or Paris. 

Such will undoubtedly be the first effect of this system. 
There must be speed on the route, otherwise the trade will 
pursue some other. There must be the utmost economy of 
freight and charges, otherwise it will give to other routes an 
advantage. It is the condition of the export and import trade 
at the ports of Portland, Philadelphia and Baltimore. It is 
the condition of the export trade with respect to New-York 
and all the other cities. We must conform to the conditions. 
We must strip for the race. 

But from this trade current there will be an alluvion. The 

port of Norfolk will be crowded with shipping, capital will 
gradually accumulate, population will come in—day by day, 
she will strengthen to take a larger share of the trade. In the 
meantime the resources of the interior and the capital of 
Europe will conduct this commerce until Norfolk shall have 
acquired the weight, and status, and experience, to assume the 
burden. 
,. And all other cities interested in the trade of their outlet 
must meet Norfolk in a similar spirit of liberality. If she is 
required to give free wharfage, and remove the petty exactions 
upon which Bristol and other old-time cities subsisted, they 
must not be behind her in true wisdom. 
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All the cities of the Chesapeake must see the folly of 
expecting to build up a distinct trade with Europe. They 
must see that if Alexandria, Richmond, Petersburgh, Balti- 
more, and Norfolk, should each undertake to sustain a separate 
trade out and in, it would be as if St. Louis, and Cincinnati, 
and Memphis, and New-Orleans, should each insist upon con- 
ducting a separate trade with Europe. 

The Chesapeake cities all trade through a common outlet. 
The Capes of Virginia is the ‘ Balize” of the whole country 
trading through their portals. Therefore, let the Chesapeake 
cities combine their cargoes at Norfolk upon common bottoms, 
and let them receive their mportations in like manner. 

But, we repeat, the reception and distribution of these im- 
port cargoes must be attended with no delay or impediment. 
Norfolk should not expect to collect the duties upon them all, 
because this would involve an exhibition of invoices, a verifi- 
cation of imports, and a payment and delay inconsistent with 
the rapidity and certainty which commerce requires. 

Merchandise destined for ports connected with Norfolk, by 
rail or water, should be entered in bond, and transported over 
the interior lines to the interior custom-house nearest the con- 
signment. This we have shown to be done over the Grand 
Trunk route, and, it may be added, that St. Louis, Cinein- 
nati, and.perhaps other interior cities, have been authorized 
by the Treasury Department of the Federal Government to 
import in bond, direct from Europe, without breaking bulk or 
paying duties at the out-ports of New-Orleans or Baltimore. 
Macon, in Georgia, has a dispensation of a similar character, 
and Atlanta has perhaps applied for the same privilege. 

To render this more convenient, there should be more ports 
of entry established in the interior, such as at Lynchburg, 
Knoxville, and points of similar importance. 

The effect of this system would be, that all trade con- 
centrated at Norfolk would be exported on common bottoms, 
and all merchandise imported into Norfolk would be tm- 
mediately despatched to the interior. The import duties, 
ocean freights, and internal transportation, would accompany the 
consignment, constituting a lien upon the consignment, and all 
would be payable at the places of consignment. It would con- 
tribute a great overland and ocean express transportation and 
delivery. 

We can see difficulties of detail in this organization, but as 
the importance of the route of which we treat is scarcely 
second to any, we are confident these obstacles will be over- 
come here as they have been elsewhere. 
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Trave wit THe Sours or Evrore.—It has been shown 
that the British Government has aided private enterprise in 
opening the shortest route to the trade of the Northwestern 
States. It has also been demonstrated that this enterprise has 
been successful. 

We have shown, upon the example of other roads, that the 
Memphis and Norfolk route to Europe ought to be preferred for 
the transportation of a part of the cotton crop exported to 
Europe, over that at present employed by way of the Missis- 
sippi or the lakes. 

Does it seem extravagant to suppose that the powers of 
southern Europe will favor the establishment of a direct route 
from the South, thereby enabling them to arrest the valuable 
exports of the Southern States and carry them at once to their 
own ports and factories ? 

The same laws. of commerce are operating in Europe to pro- 
duce the same results asin America. Instead of the tortuous 
and indirect course which trade has heretofore pursued, it now 
seeks the sea-coast by direct lines. 

Let us therefore see, 1. What is the demand of European 
countries for the productions of the Southern and Western 
States. 2. The means of concentrating and distributing car- 
goes for the Southern and Western States, provided by Europe. 

1. The ports of Hamburg and Bremen, of Havre, Nantes, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, Genoa, and Venice, are all connected by 
railroad with the interior of Germany, Switzerland, France, 
Italy and Spain. 

The course of commerce whieh was once compelléd to pass 
the exactions of the Elbe or the Rhine, which was condemned 
to seek the entrepots of Holland or England for export or entry,* 
is now seeking the ocean by more direct trade lines. Munich, 
Geneva, Strasburg, Vienna, have all direct communications 
with the ocean by rail. 

Commerce, disembarrassed of the trammels which custom 
and nature had imposed, now hastens to obey its legitimate in- 





* Tobacco is borne in direct voyage from the United States ; not so, however, 
with cotton, in the carrying trade of which Great Britain has been for years an 
active competitor. Entering the ports of the United Kingdom (Hanse towns). her 
merchant flag can realize a profitable trade in its re-exportation to the various 
ports of continental yo Thus the Hanse towns receive their supplies of 
raw cotton not only from the United States, but also in the indirect trade from 
English ports and other entrepots of Europe.—Encyclopadia, Com 457. 

The value of American produce re-exported in 1854 from England to other 
ports of Europe :—To the Continent, 228,000 bales cotton. In 1852, England 
re-exported 2,602 hhds. tobacco to points south of England, of which 1,725 hhds. 
were to the western coast of Africa. 
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stincts, and whilst the American producer has toiled to over- 
throw these impediments, the consumer of interior Europe 
contributes his part to the consummation of the common object. 
Geneva, or Strasburg, brought within twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours of Marseilles, or Havre, Vienna within three hours of 
Trieste, and the whole interior of Europe is open to direct inter- 
course with the Southern ports of the Union, for all of our 
productions which they require. 

If we again triangulate this commerce, we shall see that a 
line drawn from the port of Norfolk direct to Havre, or Bremen, 
or Trieste, will present advantages of time and distance over 
lines produced to the same points by way of England. In like 
manner, direct trade lines drawn between Knoxville and 
Geneva, Lynchburg and Lyons, Memphis and Marseilles, will 
supersede the present indirect and stagnant channels which 
render the intercourse between those points more like a com- 
mercial tradition than an essential fact. 

To furnish authority for the assertion that the whole area of 
central and southern Europe is open to intercourse with the 
Southern and Western States, we give a summary of the con- 
dition of internal transportation in the States referred to, pre- 
mising that the progress of the railroad system in Europe is so 
rapid that we can furnish no statistics of their exact condition. 

France—Has connected the port of Havre with Bordeaux 
and Marseilles, and every principal interior city, by rail- 
road. She has expended more than $600,000,000, and has 
constructed about eight thousand miles. As far back as 1856, 
she had laid a mile of rail for every ten miles square of her 
territory. 

Spain—Has under construction about two thousand miles of 
road. : 

Iraty—Has connected the ports of Genoa and Venice with 
Turin, Milan, Florence, and with all the principal cities of 
France and Switzerland. She has completed, perhaps, two 
thousand miles of railroad, and is engaged in the stupendous 
enterprise of tunnelling the Alps. 

Austria—Has aided in the construction of railways within 
that portion of Italy which she once held in possession. She 
has also connected the city of Vienna with the port of Trieste, 
and is opening communications with the States of Germany 
and Switzerland by interior railroads, 

Germany.—The German States have been long subjected 
to exactions of the most vexatious and oppressive character in 
the tolls imposed upon the navigation of the Elbe and the. 
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Rhine.* The construction of railroads across the German 
territory, direct to the cities of Bremen, Amsterdam, Holland, 
Belgium and France, has relieved the internal commerce from 
these taxes, or at least compelled their reduction. Germany 
now unites all her principal cities by railroad, as she is also 
connected with Austria, France and Switzerland, in the same 
manner. 

Prussia—Had completed in 1856, about two thousand five 
hundred miles of railroad, or about one mile for every ten 
miles square of her territory. 

Russia—Has projected a magnificent system of roads, which 
are intended to connect her capital with her ports on the Black 
Sea and the Baltic, and serve to opena direct communication with 
Asia and the Pacific, by way of Siberia and the Amoor River. 
With her unity of administration, and extent of revenues, 
these plans will no doubt be carried into effect. 

Turkey, Ecypr, Greece, anp THE Levant.—These states 
lie so contiguous to navigation, that their commerce may be 
commanded by natural means. 

We have thus sketched, in a cursory manner, the natural 
and artificial means of access to the ports and interior cities of 
central and southern Europe, as well as to the coast of the 
Mediterranean. 

It has been shown that the trade lines which connect that 
portion of the western and southwestern States to which this 
treatise refers, are more direct by way of the port of Norfolk, 
than by way of the more northern ports of the United States. 
This line is in fact the chord of the arc which at present con- 
veys the same trade by way of New-York and Liverpool. 

We will now endeavor to estimate that portion of the trade 
of some of the interior and port cities which have been enu- 
meérated, which may be considered legitimate to the western 
and southwestern area to which we refer. 

Statement exhibiting the quantities of tobacco exported from the United States into 


the countries designated, with the amount of duties paid thereon, during the cem- 
mercial year 1859. 


Countries. Quantities. Duties paid. 
Great Britain... .24,203,000 Ibs........ $18,297,468 
Bremen......... 38,058,000 “ .......,. 16,652 

Annual revenue from mo- 
Framee.......00 40,866,000 “ nopoly for 1857, esti- 
mated at 33,926,133 ! 
Holland..... ... 17,124,000 “ ........ 21,695,000 





* Rhine dues between Gorcum (near Rotterdam) and Strasburg, nearly £2 
hw re ton—in many cases nearly equal to the freight from Calcutta to Hol- 
land (1845). 
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Countries. Quantities. Daties paid. 
GOES whe xcs. 7,524,000 Ibs........ Average annual revenue 4,600,000 
Belgium......... 4,010,000 “........ 83,740 
Sardinia......... 8,311,000 “.,...... Not known. 
Austria.......... 2,945,000 “ ........ Tax and monopoly profit 7,629,805 
Norway & Sweden 1,713,000 “........ 88,505 
Portugal......... 336,000 “ ........ Not known 





140,090,000 Ibs., say 140,090 hhds. 


The estimated value of tobacco exported from the United 
States in 1857,* was.........cceeeeceeee eee oB20,662,772 
Value of manufactured tobacco exported...... 1,447,027 


—— 


$22,109,797 

Estimated value of cotton exported from the United» States 

in 1857,+ $126,281,196, of which there was exported to 

the ports of northern Europe, other than Great Britain, 
$9,775,393. 








Atlantic ports of France. ............ccceeseeeseeeeees $22,082,187 

os ROOT oi sss: 430 Sara's ota 9 Saieg ees o aamtE 474,643 

, a“ | Se are ge 6,692 
Mediterranean ports of France, Spain, Sardinia, Italy, 

Austria, and the Sicilies....... ™ deves tn d¥ovde gs } 6,94 pa 

$41,193,268 


We may add to these items the exports of Cincinnati,t and 
also of North Carolina, both of which we assume, will seek 
Norfolk as the most convenient port. 


* Quantity raw tobacco exported in 1857............- 156,848 hhds. 





Quantity manufactured exported..............000. 7,497,064 Ibs. 
+ Importation of raw cotton for the year 1858 into— 
LavOrpel oo ccinndivopcccccres savsecse 2,534,490 
TEUNS ss #0 64g hdd bab cadres bee cennes 521,170 
MPNGUOD 6 o's pedtasecdtnccuns n46 0h0saas 79,380 
Hamburg. soe css cgessoccesscovecsecs . 54,960 
oo Perr errr rr Tire rr re rrr 95,300 
Retterdatih . o0ic.c is cs ticiccce. sees acdes 80,120 
BORO: 0 0.0 oh.n499:0h> ne dsicdperaseenes 38,560 
—— $3,203,980 


t It may be asked, phy the export trade of Cincinnati is claimed for the port 
of Norfolk, when the trade line between that city and the European cities would 
pass north of Norfolk. 

Export trade will naturally seek the most direct line to the best ocean port. 
It will be seen that the trade line of Cincinnati would strike the city of Balti- 
more ; but Baltimore must send her trade to the Capes of Virginia for an ocean 
outlet. Therefore, the export trade of Cincinnati pursues the most direct line 
to the Capes, and this line lies through Virginia. It will be over the Virginia 
Central Railroad. 

The import trade of Cincinnati will, however, in all probability, pursue the 
route from Portland, Boston, New-York, or Philadelphia direct ; because s 
and certainty of transportation are of sufficient importance to justify the direct 
transportation of merchandise without regard to economy of freight 
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The aggregate will be as follows : 


Exports. 
ET LS ov aicnhs cane cece ed bs SVE wc ce pee $22,109,797 
RS ak JERR ode wb aas <aevdeccesabewenl 41,193,268 
Provisions from Cincinnati...............eceeceee 47,407,095 
Exported from North Carolina, ................ say 2,500,000 


$113,210,160 

Here is an approximate estimate showing an export of more 
than one hundred millions moving between the West and 
Southwestern States and the nations of Europe, chiefly of 
southern Europe. 

PropaBLe vaLue or MercnanpDisE IMPORTED FROM Evrope 
into THY Unirep Srates.—It wi!] be next proper to estimate the 
value of merchandise imported from Europe into the South- 
western States, that we may thus determine the probable value 
of the return trade. 

The merchandise imported into the United States in 1857, 
was worth $336,914,524, or per capita upon the population 
of the United States, $8 o4. 

We will now estimate the population included within the 
territory depending upon the trade outlet at Norfolk, as 
follows : 








Population. 
NY RAM Hi? . Sulla oh 6S ib tin od We is Sdes o bb bMaads «65 982,405 
EN ib eld 'e ba wk abt Wiidinck 4 oaniee-nmeomice ob dip dine Oak 1,002,695 
Rik Sos od 05.0 sree cade cece ce pheddonndhe 990,204 
NN ET tee ee eT eT Tee -.. 600,000 
One-sixth Alabama (1850 771 671) oe er ee 128,611 
One-sixth Mississippi (1850, 606 ~ = otkein hrrerep Sigiiaceaibie Ba 101,092 
EAS des oe'oce t's ves - $e He teUds cee dabaueaens 868,903 
RENO oi'oce er Wile di ebb Kee a digit nnis vb dewh obese see 1,421,661 
Maryland (1850). ...........-eeeeeeeee diatads samen 583,035 

6,578,606 


Allowing that this population consumes the average of 
foreign goods stated per capita, or say six millions of persons at 
$8 45, will equal $50,700,000 of foreign goods imported and 
distributed annually through the area stated. We have then a 

pulation of six millions producing $113,000,000 of exporta- 
ble commodities, and importing from foreign countries more 
than fifty million dollars, and from the Northern States more 
than two hundred million. We have shown a system of rail- 
roads adequate to the transportation of this commerce between 
the interior of the United States and Europe. The commerce 

shown to exist upon this line of railroads concentrated at 
Memphis, and connecting with Norfolk, has been shown suf- 
ficient to justify a through trade with Europe. 
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Tf the demonstration has been successful, it has been shown 
that the policy of through trade will be successful, and the 
sanguine anticipations of a Norfolk journal realized.* 

It is to be remembered that this same population imports, 
coastwise, from the Northern States, a large amount of mer- 
chandise, which may be estimated thus: The manufactures 
of the United States are estimated at an annual value produced 
of $1,020,000,000, of which was exported in 1857, $80,731,- 
614. This would leave for consun ption within the United 
States, $930,268,351, or, per capita, $32 69. 

From these data it would appear that the population enum- 
erated would consume of 


ey pear d meee. be $50,700,000 
Demedie, * ccc WI AS ee 195,900,000 
$246,600,000 


We do not suppose the Southern people consume so much of 
Northern manufactures as has been stated, for several reasons : 
1. The Northern States no doubt consume much the larger 
proportion uf their own manufactures ; 2. The South manu- 
factures a good deal for itself; 3. The slave population of the 
South does not consume as much per capita as the white. 

But these estimates are made to justify the assertion that 
an abundant material for a through trade already exists be- 
tween the regions of country treated of. 

Gentlemen, you have thus opened a stream of trade 
which will never be closed or permitted to languish. Its com- 
mercial, financial, and social advantages to Virginia cannot 
now be computed, because an estimate based on anticipation 
would be deemed fabulous. 


* Corron at Noxrotx.—The excitement in the cotton States is causing a 
large concentration of the cotton business at Norfolk. The Day Book says : 

« Another train of fourteen cars loaded with cotton arrived here over the Nor- 
folk and Petersburg Railroad yesterday. The cotton came from Tennessee, 
and much of it was in cars marked Va & T. R. R. 

“In these exciting times, when business is almost prostrate, and commercial 
confidence has almost become a myth, we have hardly the heart to refer to the 
future of our ancient city, but the arrival of train after train of cotton from the 
other side of the Blue Ridge, and the shrill whistle of the Western locomotive, 
have awakened us to such a sense of pride that we cannot forbear a few words on 
the subject. The periodical booming of the ocean steamships has now only to 
be heard to realize the bright picture which we painted for our readers some 
months ago. Already have the planters and factors of Tennessee discovered 
that this is their nearest and legitimate port, and as an evidence, have turned 
their principal staple in this direction in such a stream that ai the efforts of 
other and less favored ports will a able to suppress it. The tide once 
set this way, and the eye of the Englisf capitalists wall be turned to Norfolk. 
Then. in place of shipping ym: 4 or forty thousand bales of cotton to the North, 
we will eventually ship hundreds of thousands to Europe. 
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But if the fanaticism and cupidity of abolitionists and free- 
soilers should compel Virginia to seek, in a resumption of her 
sovereign prerogative, that peace and safety which is denied her, 
you will, in the organization of the trade line treated of, have 
procured for Norfolk the safest and healthiest seaport of the 
Southern States, an import commerce, a rate of moderate 
duties on which, for the consumption of Virginia alone, will pro- 
duce, at the present rate of federal duties, more than the whole 
direct taxes of the State.* You will have aided in bringing 
into that port a commercial marine which must ultimately or- 
ganize an important nautical interest ; you will have re-opened 
a channel of communication between the old world and the 
new, blocked up by the Revolution, and you will have developed 
an intercourse which must promote the prosperity, peace, and 
independence of the sovereign State with whose destinies our 
own are indissolubly united. 

With proper apologies for the elaborate and yet defective 
manner in which I have treated the proposition involved in this 
paper, I remain truly and respectfully yours, 

W. M. B. 


_-o~ 
—_ 





ART. 11.—THE MESSAGE, THE CONSTITUTION, AND THE TIMES, 


We think the Message is misunderstood. Mr. Buchanan is 
a wise, learned, practical, and experienced statesman, and a 
sound and philosophical logician. He cannot mean that the 
Constitution confers on the Federal Government no power to 
coerce a State to remain in the Union, or to return to it after 
secession ; and yet, that he alone, as President, can hold such 
State as a tributary province, by means of the revenue laws. 
The exports of South Carolina are the measure of her imports. 
A duty of thirty per cent. on all foreign imports, is also a duty 
of thirty per cent. on all American protected articles. The 
duty on foreign goods is paid to the Federal Government, that 
on domestic goods as a premium, or advance of price, to North- 
ern manufacturers. Should the Federal Government continue 
to collect duties on goods imported into South Carolina, that 
State would be more heavily taxed than any conquered pro- 
vince on earth. She would be literally and truly a tributory 
province, held in subjection by Mr. Buchanan and his collector 
at Charleston. 


* Assuming the merchandise consumed ‘in Virginia at $20,000,000, the rate of 
federal taxation would produce about 4,000,000 annually. 








0) 
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This would be coercion with a vengeance. No. He plainl 
intimates to South Carolina, that if no one will hold the col- 
lector’s place at Charleston, that then the collecting of the 
revenue must cease, just as the administration of justice has 
ceased, by the resignation of the Federal judges. We are not 
familiar with the legislation of Congress, but presume there is 
no law providing for the collection of revenue at a port where 
there is no collector. The President intimates this. 

There are plenty of absurdities and contradictions in the 
Message, however, without adding this to the number. The 
Federal Constitution is by far the most absurd and contradictory 
paper ever penned by practical men. The President’s oath 
binds him to sustain it, and, in endeavoring to do so, he has 
involved himself in a maze of contradictions and absurdities, 
only equalled in folly and grossness by the “ Great Sublime 
he paints.” Probably its incongruities may have been ag- 
gravated by the attempt to reconcile and conciliate the con- 
flicting opinions and feelings of his cabinet. It looks not as 
if written by one man, but like the work of many minds, 
very loosely jointed together. Yet, incongruous as it is, it does 
not approach in absurdity to the heterogeneous, puerile, and 
conflicting mass of materials which compose the Federal Con- 
stitution. That Constitution is the attempt to make a gov- 
ernment—the only attempt of the sort that had theretofore 
been made, except Locke’s Constitution for the Carolinas, 
which, though beautiful in theory, would not work in prac- 
tice. Plato, and Bacon, and Sir Thomas More, and others, 
had propounded beautiful schemes of government, but men in 
general were too wise and prudent to experiment on their 
schemes. Our colonial or State governments had grown up, 
like all other governments, and had become so hardy, strong, and 
well compacted, that they survived the written constitutions in- 
flicted on them by our Revolutionary ancestors. Their natu- 
ral, congenital constitutions continued to live and flourish, 
despite those artificial adjuncts. ‘The attempt to make a gov- 
ernment was rash and absurd enough of itself, but to set 
about constructing one, without materials to build with, was 
carrying folly to the verge of insanity. ‘The people, and the 
territory which they proposed to govern, had already been 
appropriated by the States, and they had to make a govern- 
ment without either a people or a territory. 

The President quotes Mr. Madison, to prove that the State 
governments are man-made, artificial things, just like the 
' Federal Government. ‘‘ Noris the Government of the United 
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States, created by the Constitution, less a government in the 
strict sense of the ter.n, within the sphere of its powers, than 
the governments created by the constitutions of the States 
are, within their several spheres.” The State governments are 
as old as the States themselves, self-existent, self-enforcing, 
proscriptive, and not things of compact, contract, or agreement. 
Their true constitutions are the common law, which came 
along with the first settlers. The common law is an “ un- 
written law.” It is the natural law of Englishmen and their 
descendants ; the undefinable tie that binds man to man, and 
governs society.. The States were not created by constitu- 
tions, but grew up naturally. In the following passage, the 
President admits and demonstrates that we have no Federal 
Government. ‘ The fact is, our Union rests upon public 
opinion, and can never be cemented by the blood of its citi- 
zens, shed in civil war. If it cannot live in the affections of 
the people, it must one day perish. Congress possess many 
means of preserving it by conciliation, but the sword was not 
placed in their hands to govern it by force.” Government im- 
plies force. ‘There is no government without the power and 
the duty to use force to execute its laws. Partnerships, 
leagues, compacts, treaties, alliances, are not self-enforcing, 
have no power of self-enforcement. Our (so-called) Federal 
Government belongs to this class of social contracts, or agree- 
ments, because it rests on opinion, nol on force. Government 
is a thing of force. The President concurs with the framers 
of the Constitution, that moral suasion and “ strong language”’ 
are the true means and instruments to sustain and enforce gov- 
ernment. He says, “‘ But the Constitution has not only con- 
ferred these powers upon Congress, but it has adopted effectual 
means to restrain the States from their exercise. For that 
purpose it has, in strong prohibitory language, expressly de- 
clared, that no State shall enter into any alliance or confedera- 
tion, grant letters of marque and reprisal, coin money, emit 
bills of credit, make anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ‘ ex post 
facto’ \aw, or law impairing the obligations.” Yet, despite 
of this “ strong language,” and these * express declarations,” 
the States may do all these forbidden things, and the Federal 
Government can neither prevent nor punish them. Our wise 
ancestors, in enacting the highest laws, conferred on govern- 
ment no power to enforce them. Again, “ no State shall keep 
troops or ships in time of peace,” &c., &c. But if a State 
chooses to violate the prohibition, who can prevent or punish it ? 
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The Constitution, and the laws made under it, are declared to 
be the supreme law of the land, binding the judges in every 
State, and State officers shall be sworn to support this Consti- 
tution. Yet, if such officers are not so sworn, and obey their 
State laws and constitution, when they conflict with the Federal 
laws and Constitution, there is no redress; for the State gov- 
ernments are governments of force, that compel obedience, and 
punish disobedience, the Federal compact, or league, or part- 
nership, rests on public opinion, and relies for enforcement on 
‘moral suasion” and “ strong language.” ‘The truth is, nine 
tenths of the provisions of the Constitution are mere ‘‘ brutum 
fulmen, vox et preterea nihil. It is provided that each State 
shall have a republican form of government. Now a republi- 
can government is as undefinable as the size of a piece of chalk. 
But suppose a State changes its constitution, and adopts an 
aristocratic or monarchical government, how can the Federal 
Government correct the matter ? 

In ‘* Sociology for the South,” we tried to show that written 
constitutions were not worth the paper on which they are 
printed ; and that “ institutions” governed nations; true con- 
stitutions being merely the modus operandi of institutions. In 
the ‘* Cannibals,” we maintained that “government is a thing 
of force, not of consent.” Now these propositions were con- 
sidered very wild and extravagant at the time; “‘ to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, and to the Greeks foolishness.” But thanks 
to the President and his judicial adviser or advisers, for their 
masterly post-mortem examination and dissection of the de- 
funct Constitution, which now enables every body to under- 
stand us, and will soon make every body concur with us. 
When we go about forming a Southern Confederacy, let us 
learn from the fate of the Union that man cannot make a 
government at all, much less make a sovereignty above a 
sovereignty, a national government above a national govern- 
ment. Let the confederacy be a mere partnership, which any 
State may quit at pleasure. 

The President informs us that this Union is not a mere vol- 
untary association of States, that any State may quit at plea- 
sure, but that a State quitting or attempting to quit, perpe- 
trates revolution. In the name of common sense, what does 


the President mean by revolution? Is not political revolution 


treason? Can there be treason witheut some one or some 
government to punish it? Treason is the blackest of crimes, 
and should not go *“ unwhipt of justice.” ‘Treason toward 
whom, to what? Not to the Federal government, for he tells 
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us in the after part of his message, that so far from punishing 
the citizens of the seceding States as traitors, the Federal 
government has no power to restrain or coerce them in any 
way. Revolution without crime, without treason, without in- 
curring the penalty of capital punishment ; why, we did not 
suppose there was a white child of ten years old in America 
that would have uttered such nonsense. You have said that 
secession was mot revolution, when you said there was no 

wer and no way to punish it. But the absurdities of the 

essage are so glaring and obvious, that it would be an insult 
to our readers to enter into studied exposition of them. 

Political revolution is not a question of abstract morality, of 
mere right and wrong, but it consists in rebellion against es- 
tablished government, however tyrannical that government, and 
however morally rightful the revolution. It always involves 
treason with some superior power, whose duty and right 
it is to punish it or prevent it. Now, the President puts this 
question, ‘‘ Has the Constitution conferred upon Congress the 
power to coerce a State into submission, that threatens, or has 
actually withdrawn from, the confederacy ?” And thus answers 
it: “After much serious reflection I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that no such power has been delegated to Congress, or 
to any other department of the government.” Revolution ! 
with no law to prohibit it, or to punish it. The President uses 
the term metaphorically, morally, or poetically ; not in its 
legal or political sense. How admirably the above reluctant 
confessions tally and accord with another portion of the mes- 
sage: “* This government, therefore, is a great and powerful 
government, invested with all the attributes of sovereignty, over 
the special subjects to which its authority extends. Its framers 
never intended to plant within its bosom the seeds of its de- 
struction, nor were they at its creation guilty of the absurdity of 
providing for its own dissolution. It was not intended by its 
framers to be the baseless fabric of a vision, which, at the 
touch of the enchanter, should vanish into thin air,” &c. 

The poetry don’t help the case. ‘It was not intended” for 
a bubble or a humbug, yet we ‘suspect it will ‘ vanish into 
thin air,” even before the South Carolina Convention utters the 
magic words, “ Presto! Gone !” 

We have just read an opinion of the learned and accom- 
plished attorney-general, educed by the crisis in our affairs. 
He says: ‘‘ The United States have no common law to fall back 
on when the written law is defective.” This learned jurist, 
historian, and, philosopher, well knows that there can be no 
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state, nation, people, or social body, without a common law, 
a congenital principle of social cohesion and government, the 
law of man’s nature, the higher law, that original and pre- 
scriptive law, in which all just “ written law” is to be found 
in the germ, the vital principle or constitution of the social 
being, human government. The weak Sir William Blackstgne 
puts the cart before the horse, when he suggests that ‘‘ com- 
mon law” was once written or statutory law. Every learned 
and philosophic lawyer knows that all statute law has grown 
out of prescriptive or common law. We use the term common 
law in its broad and philosophic sense, which includes the 
civil law, and the prescriptive or basis laws of all countries. 
Society cannot-exist without common law, and where we find 
none, we may be sure that there is neither a state, a nation, a 
people, nor a social body. 

We will follow the President and his learned advisers still 
farther in their scientific dissection and anatomical exposition 
of that monstrosity, the late federal government, which was 
neither ‘fish, flesh, nor fowl,” ‘the likeness of nothing in 
heaven, or on earth, or in the waters under the earth ;” an in- 


+ congruous and chaotic congeries of conflicting and warring 


elements, as huge, disproportioned, and blind, as Polyphemus: 
“ Monstrum horrendum informe, ingens cui lumen adeptum.” 


The President says in his message : 


“The most palpable violations of constitutional duty which have yet been 
committed, consist in the acts of the different State legislatures to defeat the exe- 
cution of the fugitive slave law. . . . The fugitive slave law has been carried into 
execution in every contested case since the commencement of the present admin- 
istration ; though often, it is to be regretted, with great loss and inconventence to the 
master, and with considerable expense to the government. Let us trust that the 
State legislatures will repeal their unconstitutional and illegal enactments. Un- 
less this shall be done without unnecessary delay, it is impossible for any human 
power to save the Union !” 


The federal government is, practically, powerless, the Presi- 
dent admits, to carry out the provision for the rendition of 
‘“‘ fugitives from iabor.” It costs as much to reclaim one run- 
away negro, when we add the expenses of government to those 
of the master, as two negroes are wortls, and not one in twenty 
is recovered at all. The provision of the Constitution on this 
subject is worse than useless. It always provokes hostility and 
engenders civil strife, rarely redresses injury, or compensates 
loss. Runaway negroes are the pests of the North, while the 
native free negro is abhorred by them. It is as idle to attempt 
to change the Yankee’s tastes and affections, as to blanch the 
negro’s skin, or to sweeten his bodily odor. Vermont has, by 
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a very large majority of her legislature, refused to repeal her 
personal liberty laws. The other Northern States stand in 
a still more hostile and defiant position ; for they have not even 
attempted to repeal them. Surely, to pass these laws, and to 
neglect to repeal them, is to refuse to repeal them. 

The President must mean (if he means anything) that re- 
fusdl to repeal these laws is just cause for secession. That 
state of things that he plainly intimates would justify seces- 
sion, and render it inevitable, had occurred when he wrote his 
message, and still continues. 

‘The President thinks that the abolitionists have alarmed the 
women of the South ; that they are afraid of slave insurrection. 
This is a gross and silly libel on our women, which could have 
only proceeded from a nerveless, apprehensive, tremulous old 
man. Our women are far in advance of our men in their zeal 
for disunion. ‘They fear not war, for every one of them feels 
confident, that when their sons and husbands are called to the 
field, they wili have a faithful body-guard in their domestic 
servants. Slaves are the only body-guard to be relied on; 
Bonaparte knew it, and kept his Mohammedan slave sleeping 
at his door ; all history proves it; and if the cabinet had time 
or taste for reading, it would be unnecessary to remind them 
of it. Even their practical horse-sense would have suggested 
it to them, had not they been frightened out of all sorts of 
sense by the signs and portents of the time. The cabinet is 
practical, but, except Judge Black, unlettered. Cass is a silly 
pedant. 

Our women are all conservative, moral, religious, and sensi- 
tively modest, and abhor the North for its infidelity, gross im- 
morality, licentiousness, anarchy, and agrarianism. 

"Lis they and the clergy who lead and direct the disunion 
movement. It isa gross mistake to suppose that abolition 
alone is the cause of dissension between North and South. 
The Cavaliers, Jacobites, and Haguenots who settled the South, 
naturaliy hate, contemn, and despise the Puritans who settled 
the North. The former are master races, the latter, a slave race, 
the descendants of the §axon serfs. ‘The former are Mediter- 
ranean races, descendants of the Romans; for Cavaliers and 
Jacobites are of Norman descent, and the Normans were of 
Rornan descent, and so were the Huguenots. ‘The Saxons and 
Angles, the ancestors of the Yankees, came from the cold and 
marshy regions of the North; where man is little more than a 
cold-blooded, amphibious biped. 

Besides, the Union has served its purposes. It was a natural 
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alliance of small States, that grew up, to defend themselves 
against the tyranny of England. It preceded the Confedera- 
tion and the Constitution. It was God-made, not man-made. 
The circumstances that gave it birth have ceased to exist. New 
circumstances have arisen. The alliance or Union has be- 
come corrupt, tyrannical, cumbrous, and unwieldy. The 
States have become strong, are not afraid of foreign powers ; 
there is no “ vutward pressure,” nor “ inward necessity,” to 
keep the Union together. It falls to pieces; but ’tis Divinity 
that prompts and directs disunion, just as it prompted our an- 
cestry to union. Nations have little or no free agency. Their 
action is controlled by an all-wise and overruling Providence, 
(tod wills disunion, and man attempts in vain to oppose his 
decree. 

We do not intend te adopt or endorse, in its utmost lati- 
tude, the fashionable doctrine of modern philosophy, that 
* society has no free will or free agency ;”—for if men in the 
aggregate have no free will, it might be hard to prove or to be- 
lieve that in the segregate, as individuals, they were not also 
the subjects of blind necessity. But we do mean to maintain 
that all great revolutions in the affairs of mankind are de- 
signed, brought about, and controlled by an overruling Provi- 
dence. 

There is still another and potent cause of the revolution 
which is going on. The people of all countries are proverbially 
fickle, and in times of peace and prosperity become restless and 
desirous of change and revolution. The Jews and the Romans 
were proverbially fickle. This disposition in the Jews is ex- 
pressed in the metaphor, * Jehurun waxed fat and kicked ;” 
and the phrases, ‘* capidus rerum novarum,” and “ turba 
mobilium Quiritum,” portray the same disposition among the 
Roman people. 

We of the South must so modify our State institutions as to 
remove the people farther from the direct exercise of power, 
to lengthen_the tenure of office, and to let representatives have 
time and opportunity to be guided by the “ sober second 
thought” of the masses, rather than by their hasty, capricious 
impulses and seditious spirit. We are glad to learn that 
South Carolina proposes to give more power to her government, 
especially to the executive. * 

It is a characteristic of the progress of opinion in the South, 
that all men see the necessity of more and stronger govern- 
ment. 

There is no danger that we shall run into monarchy. We 
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are the most aristocratic people in the world. Pride of caste, 
and color, and privilege, makes every white man an aristocrat 
in feeling. Aristocracy is the only safeguard of liberty, the 
only power watchful and strong enough to exclude monarchi- 
cal despotism. 

At the North, the progress and tendency of opinion is to pure 
democracy, less government, anarchy, and agrarianism. Their 
hatred of the South will accelerate this noxious current of 
opinion, and anarchy will soon wind up in military despotism. 
There will be as many little military despots as there are now 
States, for no usurper will wield means sufficient to conquer or 
fuse into one several States. It will be a great improvement in 
Northern affairs, and the sooner it comes about the better. 
Military. despotism is far preferable to Northern democracy, 
agrarianism, infidelity, and free love. 

Every event for the last twelve months seems to have been 
specially intended by Providence to favor the cause of the South. 
John Brown’s raid and the approval of it at the North, begat 
indignation at the South, and prompted her at once to organize 
and arm thousands of volunteer companies. Our young men 
and middle-aged men have been drilling; our section is be- 
coming one great camp, and the ardor militaris is confined to 
neither age nor sex. The Chicago platform declaring war 
upon our homes and families, asserting negro equality, and 
proposing to steal the public lands, with the nomination of 
Lincoln, a low, vulgar demagogue, agrarian, and abolitionist, 
ministered fuel to the indignation that John Brown had kindled ; 
and throughout the canvass, Seward, Greeley, and their pack, 
continued to feed the flames of anger. 

We were prepared by the unerring signs of the times to ex- 
pect the election of Lincoln, and prepared to dissolve the Union 
sooner than submit. Our enemies, the stupid, sensual, ignor- 
ant masses of the North, who are foolish as they are depraved, 
could not read the signs of the times, did not dream of dis- 
union, but rushed on as heedlessly as a greedy drove of hungry 
hogs at the call of their owners. They were promised plun- 
der, and finda famine; promised ‘ bread, and were given a 
stone.” Our enemies are starving and disorganized. The 
cold, naked, hungry, masses, are at war with their leaders. 
They are mute, paralyzed, panicgstricken, and have no plan of 
action for the fature. Winter has set in, which will aggravate 
their sufferings, and prevent any raid into or invasion of the 
South. They who deluded them must take care of them. The 
public lands will neither feed nor clothe them; they cannot 
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plunder the South, and are cut off by their own wicked folly 
from the trade of the South, which alone could relieve and sus- 
tain them. 

The Federal government is bankrupt, and divided in its 
counsels ; besides, it has no sympathy with the Republicans, 
and will not make war on the South, and if it attempted it, 
has neither money nor army with which to carry on the war. 
Our enemies can do nothing until after the 4th of March next, 
and by that time we shall have set our house in order, and will 
bid them defiance. Providence has ordered all things for our 
good; given to us concord, wisdorh, and foresight, and stricken 
Sodom and Gomorrah at the North with folly and blindness. 

Dissolving the Union will be attended with little difficulty. 
It is a natural operation; the Union has served its purposes, 
and expires in gentle euthanasia. ‘The apple is ripe, and drops 
from its parent-stem. But to form new unions, to reconstruct 
our social edifice, “ Hie labor, hoc opus est!” The work of 
social and political destruction is always easy, that of recon- 
struction exceedingly difficult. Man pulls down, but God 
builds up. We must wait, watch, temporize, compromise. 
Change as little as we can, for most of our institutions have 
grown up naturally and providentially. Regard not principles, 
especially ‘‘ fundamental principles,” for we know nothing of 
principles. Retain what has worked well in practice, regard- 
less of abstract theory. Attend to the lessons of history and 
experience, and turn a deaf ear to the teachings of @ priori 
philosophy. 

Provide for to-day, and let to-morrow take care of itself. 
Do what is expedient, and try not to find out what is wniver- 
sally right. Study symptoms and circumstances, and adapt 
our actions to them. Leave the future to God and posterity. 
Rely upon it, our descendants will understand their circum- 
stances, their situation, and their needs, better than we can. 
Let us net attempt to make a model government, a government 
constructed on scientific principles, suited for all times, and 
countries, and races, but only a government adapted to our 
present circumstances, which, because it suits us, will never 
suit exactly, and in all respects, any other people; for no 
other people will ever be in all things situated as we are. Let 
conservatism be our polar star; radicalism the beacon to deter 
us from rash innovation and experiment. 

The most difficult thing to adjust properly will be our for- 
eign commercial policy. All of the Southern States have com- 
mercial manufactories. If free trade With foreigh nations were 
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percpitteds our manufacturing establishments would be at onee 
roken down, and an immense amount of capital wholly lost. 
Besides, a great deal of labor now employed in manufactures 
and commerce would be diverted to agriculture, and agricultu- 
ral products would be depreciated. On the other hand, the 
border States might favor a very high protective tariff, so as to 
give them the exclusive supply of manufactures for the cotton 
States. The cotton States cannot do double work—rear an im- 
mense agricultural surplus and carry on their own commerce 
and manufacturing. Nor could they sell their cotton in for- 
eign markets, unless they exchanged it for the merchandise 
or products of those markets. A moderate revenue tariff 
would afford sufficient incidental protection, but would the 
border States be satisfied with such revenue duties? We 
think not, but that the old quarrel between North and South 
would be revived, the border States occupying the place of the 
Northern States. If a majority of two thirds of the Senate 
was required to pass tariff acts, this might ‘obviate the evil. 
Or the confederacy might be supported by direct taxation, and 
the right to impose duties on foreign goods be reserved to the 
States. 

Protection to domestic interests and home industry is pre- 
eminently a State and sectional affair. It is the only means 
of avoiding centralization of trade, which carries with it cen- 
tralization of everything else, and robs the extremities to en- 
rich the centres of trade. 

Each State should keep a small standing army. Not to 
offend tender consciences, we would call it a military police. 
Wherever free labor prevails and is centralized, as in our large 
Northern cities, they have found that to govern white laborers 
a standing army is necessary. They modestly term it a city 
police. Negroes are governed by masters and overseers ; and 
we might dispense with standing armies were they not neces- 
sary to prevent foreign aggression. 

The confederacy should sustain a small navy. We doubt 
whether it would need an army. The people of the frontier 
States know best how to deal with Indians and Mexicans, and 
it would not cost the confederacy one tenth to supply the re- 
quisite pecuniary aid to enable the frontier States to repel and 
punish invasion, that it would to sustain a. federal army for 
that purpose. 

Above all things let us avoid trying to fuse the South, either by 
means of political arrangements or trade into one great nation 
or people. Large nations, nations covering a wide surface, 
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have ever been weak, ignorant, and contemptible. They but 
sustain one or two large cities. High and intense civilization 
can only exist in small States. Boston, New-York, and Phila- 
delphia, contain within them, either as residents or visitors, half 
the accomplished and active intellect of the Union. Unless 
each Southern State resolves to be a nation of itself, with its 
own thought, its own arts and manufactures, its own educa- 
tional system, and its own centres of trade and of fashion, the 
great South will soon become a mere tributary people like the 
colonies of England. Nay, she will become the most abject of 
all British colonies, for England will levy tribute from her by her 
trade and manufactures, and not protect her with her fleet and 
armies, as she does her other colonies. 





ART IL.—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 18i8,* 


The provisional government, which had risen, like the fa- 
bled Phoenix, from the ashes of royalty, had only been 
accepted by a small portion of the population of Paris, that 
vast curiosity-shop of revolutionary passions and social and 
political paradoxes. It was indispensably necessary, in order 
to place the new government upon a solid and immovable 
pedestal, that its moral and political existence should be recog- 
nized by that immense throng of people, swayed by the breatp 
of momentary impulse, which filled the streets and thorough. 
fares of the French metropolis with a living mass of countless 
myriads. Here were assembled, in promiscuous confusion, 
republicans clad in blouses ; their faces and hands begrimmed 
with blood and gunpowder. ‘There were national guards, at- 
tempting to allay the excitement ; preaching liberty, tempered 
by social order ; and advocating a republic sustained by the 
restrictions of law. Extreme socialists, denounced in blas- 
phemous execrations, and with fearful emphasis; the system 
of economy of the existing society, as oppressively unjust, and 
ignominiously degrading—proposing complete subversion, and 
radical extirpation, as the only effectual remedy. There were 
the dregs and drainings of prisons and jails, the votaries of 
every crime forbidden by the decalogue, claiming their natural 
and inherent right of sharing, ndt only the dangers, but also. 
the privileges, of the new government which was about to be 
inaugurated. The honest tradesman was there, and the peace- 
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able artisan and mechanic, who looked upon the undulating 
waves of human beings with secret hatred ; for the revolution 
had starved their purses, and cut short their means of subsist- 
ence. There was the needle-woman and the huckstress, the 
scum of the brothel and the bagnio, commingling their coarse 
vituperations with the more labored arguments of the orator 
of communism. Soldiers and officers in gorgeous uniform 
were seen conversing, in the spirit of intimate familiarity, with 
the gentleman in citizen’s dress, looking forward with eager- 
nes; to the crowning event of the crisis. 

The members of the provisional government were still at 
the Bourbon palaces, where the monarchy had just been aban- 
doned, as a desperate game, by the friends of the Orleans dy- 
nasty. But no authority could be exercised by the new lords 
of power, that would command the respect of the populace, 
and the obedience of subordinates, unless it was sent forth 
from that forge of revolutions—the Hotel de Ville—the people’s 
palace—consecrated by the reminiscences of the first republic. 

The representatives of the revolutionary government, fully 
impressed with the difficulty of their position, began their long 
and weary march, pressed down by the enormous responsibili- 
ty which was weighing heavily upon their shoulders, and pro- 
ceeded slowly, surrounded by national guards, and other pa- 
triotie citizens, who, by dint of persuasion and reason, opened 
a passage before them through the dense and closely-packed 
multitude. They plodded their way over dead and mutilated 
bodies, splintered arms, puddles of gore, barricades half de- 
molished, amidst the incessant knell of the toesin, and the 
discharge of musketry. 

They reached, at last, that historical monument of French 
liberty, the Hotel de Ville, where the revolution sat, enthroned 
in all its grim and appalling distortions. The interior seemed 
now a hive filled with human beings, from the basement to 
its loftiest corridors, all swayed by the most frantic excite- 
ment. Some were driven hither and thither in unsteady mo- 
tion; but they conid find no resting-place to repose their 
weary limbs. Others were prostrated upon a bed of straw, 
expiring in the last agonies of a glorious exit from this world 
of turmoil and boisterous cgnflict of passions. Here was a 
noisy orator haranguing a group of ferocious fanatics. Men, 
frantic with the delirium of intoxication, were brandishing 
their arms with careless audacity over the heads of thousands 
of their more calm and more moderate countrymen, intima- 
ting, by their violent gesticulations, that they were ready to 


‘wage a war of extermination. 
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A high degree of moral courage could alone stem the tide of 
such adverse circumstances; and the members of the provis- 
ional government showed themselves equal to the emergency. 
They installed themselves, unaided by the empty pageantry of 
pompous ceremonies, to flatter their pride. They entered upon 
the exercise of the supreme power of the state, influenced by 
no other motive than that of patriotism and a sense of duty. 
Dupont de |’Eure—the venerable patriarch of constitutional 
liberty, the patriotic legislator of three generations, whose head 
was whitened by the snows of eighty winters—was appointed 
president of the council. Lamartine—the brilliant writer 
and historian, the eloquent orator, the man whose qualities of 
heart are irreproachable, but whose judgment is not always 
reliable as a guide in matters of statesmanship—was called to 
the ministry of foreign affairs. Cremieux—the enlightened 
advocate and the perspicacious jurist—was invested with the 
insignia of the chancellor at the ministry of justice. Arago— 
the apostle of science, the learned mathematician and astrono- 
mer—was intrusted with the ministry of the navy. Goud- 
chaux—the honest republican, the skilful financier, and suc- 
cessful banker—was iustalled at the ministry of finance. Marie 
—the senator endowed with Roman virtue, and the lofty intel- 
ligence of the refined gentleman—presided at the ministry of 
public works. Carnot—a son worthy cf such a sire, that 
mighty genius, who unriddled the mysteries of Bellona, who 
mapped out, in the cabinet, plans of the most gigantic cam- 
paigns, which crowned.with victory the banners of the first 
Republic—assumed the duties of the ministry of public in- 
struction and public worship. General Subervie—a veteran 
of the republic—was transferred to the ministry of war. 
Ledru Rollin—the fiery and enthusiastic tribune, the popular 
orator, the radical republican—was commissioned as the pre- 
siding officer of the ministry of the interior. Bethmont— 


' young, ardent, patriotic and highly intellectual—was promoted 


to the distinguished post of the ministry of commerce and 
agriculture. 

The government was duly organized. Its duties and labors 
were of vast magnitude and importance. Society was com- 
pletely unhinged in the capital. -Anarchy, with its Titan pro- 
geny, its hideous monster of crime and terror, was unchained. 
Combustible materials were heaped up in the streets of Paris, 
agitated by the ardor of revolutionary excitement, which, had 
they not been seasonably managed and controlled, might have 
set the whole civilized world on fire. The railroads had been 
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broken up, in order to retard the advance of an army which, it 
was feared, might be led on by disguised enemies to surprise 
the city ; and it was indispensably necessary that the breaches 
should be repaired, as speedily as possible, to secure the regu- 
lar supply of provisions from the country. Incendiaries had 
already begun the work of destruction. The palaces of the 
aristocracy had excited the rage of the mob; and prompt 
measures had to be taken to extinguish the flames, and restrain 
plunder and violence, if attempted. Five hundred thousand 
hungry mouths had to be fed ; for the revolution had suspended 
the labors of the workshop and of the factory; and the 
mechanics and artisans, always needy and penniless, were 
now without means of subsistence, and, for the time being, 
also without employment. Means had to be devised to pro- 
tect the regular army from the retaliatory vengeance of the 
populace, and thus prevent its final diserganization. 

The public buildings had to be guarded with a vigilant eye, 
to prevent their desecration by the rude and wanton hand of 
the outlaw and the fanatic. Prompt measures had to be 
adopted for the burial of the dead, for the transportation of the 
wounded to the hospitals, for the administration of justice in 
the regular courts, for the organization of the police, for the 
restoration of public order and public confidence, that labor and 
industry might again flow through their ordinary channels, 
and public credit might be revived. Indeed, the government 
had an herculean task to accomplish. The occasion called 
forth al] the courage, the energies, and the intellectual and 
moral capacities, these men of the hour had at their command. 
Orders and decrees, dictated by the necessities of the moment, 
were issued by thousands, in quick succession, to keep the 
subordinate machinery of the government in motion. 

Two hundred thousand people, belonging to all classes and 
to every rank, a great portion of whom were supplied with 
arms, were still congregated, in compact masses, around the 
Hotel de Ville and the adjoining outlets, anxiously awaiting 
the final denouement of the drama. At last it came. The 
provisional government had proclaimed the republic, subject 
to ratification by the National Assembly, which was shortly-to 
be convened, : 

This important step, on the part of the revolutionary govern- 
ment, acted like a charm upon the people. The news spread 
with almost instantaneous rapidity. It was whispered from 
ear to ear, it was repeated from mouth to mouth, until a uni- 
versal shout of ‘* Long live the republic, long live the provis- 
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ional government,” closed the tumultuous scene of the even- 
ing. The immense multitude gradually dispersed in every 
direction. The national guard and the republican forces 
filed off in regular order, marching, in close columns, through 
the most populous streets of the metropolis, and singing, in 
chorus, the national hymns of France, ‘ Liberty, Equality, and 
Fraternity,” was henceforth recoynized as the republican 
motto, and was inscribed, asa talismanic formula, on every 
banner, and on the facade of the public buildings. Every ves- 
tige of royaJty, as far as legible language could accomplish it, 
was obliterated. Even streets and squares, which were known 
for years by some high-sounding title, commemorative of 
monarchical institutions, were re-baptized and purified in the 
waters of republican simplicity. Liberty-trees were planted 
in every public place, and sprinkled with holy water by conse- 
crated priests. 

France was thus nominally changed from a monarchy into 
arepublic. It was the child of necessity, the creature of momen- 
tary impulse ; called into being by an enthusiastic ebullition 
of patriotism, which had no sooner passed through its various 
stages of transformation, than it evaporated, and “ left' not 
even a rack behind.” 

France was a republic, born of circumstances, but not of 
principles. The republic was accepted as a fixed fact, by 
visionary dreamers and metaphysical theorists ; but the prac- 
tical reality of self-government, instead of being intimately 
interwoven with the life and manners of the nation, had never 
received due consideration from the plebeian masses, and was 
scorned and derided by the aristocracy of wealth and birth. 
France was a republic controlled by a centralized dictatorship, 
wholly incompatible with a diffusion of power and a - division 
of functions, the indispensable checks and balances which se- 
cured permanency and stability to republican government. 
France was a republic sustained by military power—restrain- 
ing the licentiousness of democratic anarchy—while public 
virtue, the moral influence of patriotism, and the educated 
intelligence of the people, are the only foundation stones upon 
which republicanism can successfully build its temple. 

‘“‘ Long live the republic!” now the shout of victory of the 
parties in power, resounded from the borders of the Rhine to 
the Atlantic ocean. The royalists returned a full equivalent 
to the republicans in the coinage of their own mint. They os- 
tensibly rallied under the banner of the republic; hypocriti- 
cally professing sincere attachment to the new order of things. 
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and proving their faith by exhibiting the extreme zeal of the 
neophite. But when they boisterously shouted, ‘* Long live the 
republic,” they meant nothing more nor less than ‘ Long live 
the monarchy.” 

Lamartine was the leader of the conservative majority of 
the provisional government. His popularity throughout 
France was, at that time, universal. He was the idol of the 
nation. His powers were dictatorial, which he may have 
wielded, at times, with an unsteady hand; but his motives 
were pure, his patriotism was unsullied by the sélfishness of 
ambition, and the corrupting influences of political charlatan- 
ism and intrigue. It is true, he accepted the republic, not 
from natural predilection, but from philosophical reasons, be- 
cause the republican form of government could alone stem the 
current of anarchy which was threatening to overwhelm the 
existing social order, and submerge the institution of law and 
property beneath the tidal wave of its mighty torrents. To 
relieve the necessities of the laboring classes, to calm the agi- 
tation and hush the clamor of republican declaimers, to present 
a firm front to the hostile attitude of the desperate conspira- 
tors of socialism—those terrible image-breakers of modern 
society—prudence, if not policy, suggested the adoption of 
measures which, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
been regarded as phantom spectres of a distempered brain and 
deluded fancy. The revolution was still everywhere actually 
present and in motion. It had only grounded arms, tempora- 
rily, to comply with the conditions of the truce, which required 
a suspense of hostilities. But it had not yet abandoned the 
field of the conflict ; it was still watching, with the restless eye 
of ubiquity, the propitious moment when the battle was to be 
resumed, if treachery and deceit should attempt to crush or 
defeat the proletarian rights of the populace. 

Ledru-Rollin was the chieftain of the radical republicans. 
He was the Polyphemus of that band of Cyclops, who, with 
the hammer of equality, mercilessly belabored the anvil of their 
political workshop, to shape into form that system of social 
levelling which reduces both the governors and the governed 
into a soulless, heartless, and headless herd of beggarly slaves, 
and into vile, degraded; and spiritless vagabonds, without in- 
telligence to contrive, and without energy to execute. 

The socialists were recognized as a power in the state. As 
a measure of self-preservation and safety, it was deemed expe- 
dient to appoint wolves to co-operate with the more conserva- 
tive shepherds of the flock. Louis Blanc, an enthusiast and a 
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man of letters, and Albert, a.simple mechanic and a represen- 
tative of the secret societies, were permitted to complete the 
magic circle of patron-genii who were expected to usher into 
the world the milennial age of social and political regeneration. 
The apostles of socialism were neither the friends nor the ad- 
vocates of any specific form of government. Liberty and the 
equality of political rights were with them merely means to 
attain a more remote and more important object. Absolute 
democracy, or organized anarchy, was the dream of their vis- 
jonary minds. They hated, abhorred, and spurned, as an ab- 
ject and vile contrivance, the prevailing system of social order. 
They regarded the old family tree as decrepit, degenerated, 
and about falling to decay, producing but bitter and poisonous 
fruit. They imagined that the evils of society might be cured 
by striking at the root of the tree. They fancied that if the 
seed were planted upon more fertile soil, it might yield a more 
abundant and more excellent harvest, and might reproduce 
itself, in its primeval perfection, during perennial cycles of 
successive generations. 

It is hardly possible for the most far-seeing statesman to con- 
struct the French republic upon the basis of socialism, as an 
experimental speculation, and deduce the precise legitimate 
results, from the overshadowing tendencies and the peculiar 
combination of political elements which might have developed 
themselves. 

It is, however, not too much, perhaps, to assume that, if the 
socialists had wielded the sceptre of authority, which was for- 
tunately in the trusty hands of the conservative republicans, 
confiscation of the property of the rich, banishment, exile, and 
the scaffold, would have ruled, for a season, the destinies of the 
French nation, with the iron hand of terror. 

It is a remarkable fact, which philosophy has not yet satis- 
factorily explained, that political, no less than religious zeal, 
when carried to its utmost limits, unfetters the evil passions of 
men, and produces results subversive of all the ends, aims, and 
purposes, for the accomplishment of which it started out on its 
journey of progress and development. The only means of re- 
straining the excess uf overpowering excitement and physical 
energy, which seek an outlet, are those external manifestations, 
organized upon a grand scale, and exhibited in vast assemblies, 
imposing processions, and magnificent public festivals. Politi- 
cal or religious excitement, like electricity, seeks its accus- 
tomed equilibrium of repose. While the highly electrified 
body may be safely discharged through the medium of a proper 
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conductor, yet if the electric fluid is suffered to remain come 
pressed within too narrow dimensions, it will shake, if not 
crush, by its violent explosion, every opposing object obstruct- 
ing its pathway. 

The social and political electricity, generated by unrestrained 
revolutionary expansion, and compressed within the bosom of 
an excitable population, found a proper channel of intercommu- 
nication in the vast masses of people which congregated from 
time to time in the streets of Paris, to applaud or to rebuke, to 
approve of the measures adopted or to make imperious de- 
mands. At one time it was the laboring class, to the number 
of two hundred thousand—commencing its line of march from 
the Bastile square—who besieged the Hotel de Ville, to force 
upon the provisional government the adoption of the red flag ; 
at another time it was the national guard, inaugurating a 
counter-movement, who marched through the city, accoutred 
in the paraphernalia of military pageantry, addressing words of 
cheer and encouragement to the same government. Now it 
was a national funeral procession in honor of the heroic victims 
of the revolution. Then again it was a public festival—the 
festival of concord, with its gorgeous decorations, its triumphal 
cars, its emblematic heraldry, its pyrotechnic displays, and its 
brilliant illuminations—having for its object the restoration of 
the ostracized army to its former national position. 

The provisional government—having abolished capital pun- 
ishment for political offences—having organized public work- 
shops for the relief of needy mechanics and laborers—having 
attempted to repair the wreck of the finances—having kept the 
ship of state afloat, rocked and shaken as she was by the tem- 
pest of revolutionary anarchy—at last approached the termina- 
tion of its short but eventful career. 

The National Assembly, the first-born of universal] suffrage, 
was convoked the fourth of May. In its composition it was 
decidedly republican, but at the same time conservative. It 
contemplated the establishment of a liberal but energetic gov- 


ernment. : 
Nine hundred legislators, selected from all classes of society, 


from the stone-mason and the private soldier to the marshal 
and the prince, formed themselves into a kind Pandemonium 
to amuse the French people with experimental projects, im- 
practicable in spirit and in tendency, and delusive in object 
and design. ‘The ultra-montane Jesuit Montalembert claimed 
membership in the same assembly in which Proudhon, the 
infidel transcendentalist, was recognized as the representative 
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of a socialistic constituency. Michel, the mechanic, boldly 
encountered the scornful glances of Berryer, the proud aristo- 
crat of the acient regime. ‘I'he archbishop of Paris broke a 
lance with the minister of justice, a Jew. Odilon Barrot, the 
Orleanist, exchanged congratulations with Murat and Pierre 
Bonaparte, the representatives of imperialism. In one word, 
Protestants and Catholics, Jews and infidels, republicans and 
socialists, friends of the Orleans dynasty and legitimists, dis- 
ciples of the Malthusian school of economists and the enthusi- 
astic advocates of the community of property, the day-laborer 
and the wealthy banker, the physician and the lawyer, the 
academician and the journalist, all were here thrown together, 
as it were, in a Pandora’s box, to elicit magnificent results 
from a chaos of undigested material. 

The great majority of the members of the National Assem- 
bly, elected by the suffrages of thirty-five millions of people, 
were republicans, if not from principle, at least from necessity, 
and the imperial sway of circumstances. They were ready to 
try the experiment, and they entertained the earnest desire of 
establishing a permanent government; liberal in character, 
and popular in features and organization. But instead of 
applying the axe to the root of the tree, and rear up a political 
fabric, based upon municipal independence and popular self- 
goverament, they merely streugthened the citadal of centralized 
power, by improving its architectural unity, extending its rami- 
fications through every avenue of the government, and tu 
every nook and corner of the land. The new republic was, so 
to say, surrounded by a Chinese wall, designed for defence, 
and apparently impregnable; while its vast latitude of con- 
struction served as a high road of invasion, in facilitating the 
approach of the armies of disguised monarchy, and dissembling 
imperialism. 

The provisional government voluntarily surrendered its 
dictatorship into the hands of the representatives of the people. 
The National Assembly was, for the time being, invested with 
the sovereign power of France; but the security and safety of 
the country rendered it indispensably necessary that the exe- 
cutive functions of the state should be intrusted to a few faith- 
ful hands, under the control of the Constituent Assembly. After 
having thoroughly weighed and considered the practicability 
and expediency of the various plans proposed, an “ Executive 
Committee” was created, composed of five members, elected 
by ballot from the body of the assembly. Lamartine and 
Ledru Rollin were once more, and for the last time, associated 
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as therulers of France, to destroy each other by the clashing 
tendencies of their political principles. Although the conserva- 
tive republicans had the ascendency in the government, yet 
the popularity of Lamartine was rapidly finding its level. In- 
fluenced by temporary policy rather than an honest conviction 
of right, he flattered, wheedled and cajoled the radical repub- 
licans into submission, by giving his sanction, in appearance 
at least, to speculative schemes of social reform, which were 
entirely subversive in tendency and effect. As soon as he 
united his fortunes with Ledru Rollin, his friends doubted his 
firmness, though they never suspected his sincerity and patri- 
otism. The radical republicans and. the socialists, on the 
other hand, exorcised him as the evil spirit of moderation, 
who compromised their brilliant prospects by the adoption of 
temporizing expedients, and strangled the genius of the revo- 
lution in its very cradle, by refusing to become the high priest 
of its bloody altars. « 

It was no easy task, in view of the disosganized condition of 
the country, when all former party ties had been sundered, and 


no permanent and overruling party organization had yet been, 


formed, to harmonize the conflicting interests, to give um- 
brage to the Utopian schemes of the proletarian third estate, to 
bridle their impatience, and control their exuberant spirit of 
progress. ‘The National Assembly was convokeg, not only to 
give national sanction to the republican form of government, 
but to frame a constitution adapted to the political and so- 
cial condition of France. 

Speculative theories of government of every diversity of hue 
and complexion, so industriously disseminated among the 
laboring classes, had fuddled the brains of demagogues to such 
a degree, that it became almost impossible to solve that most 
perplexing ‘of all social problems, how abstract rights, existing 
only as facts by the active exercise of the powers of individual- 
ism, can be so far incorporated in the organic law, as to 
invest them with the inviolability of institutional sanction and 
support, without recognizing their institutional validity, as a 
political element in the state. 

But the National Assembly of 1848 succeeded no better in 
their task of adapting the abstract to the concrete, than the 
Constituent Assembly of 1791. ‘They attempted to fly by means 
of the waxen wings of metaphysical abstractions, rising above 
the stubborn reality of positive law; and, like Deedalus, they 
were disappointed in their sanguine anticipations, which the 
sun of stern experience melted into a confused mass of crude 
conceptions. 
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To avoid the rock of atheism, which shook the first Repub- 
lic to its very centre, the Constitution of 1848 proclaimed the 
Republic in the name of God and the people of France. It 
thus recognized religion and popular sovereignty as the founda- 
tion of society. It undermined its supremacy by its express 
declaration, that there were rights and duties anterior and 
superior to positive law; and it thus furnished the explosive 
material which swept away the moral force by which it was 
sustained. It attempted to secure the allegiance of the social- 
ists by the adoption, as its fundamental principles, of the high- 
sounding motto: “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity ;” by 
promising support and assistance to the poor, the helpless and 
the needy ; and ostentatiously offering, as a guaranty and a 
pledge, freedom of labor and industry, and gratuitous public 
instruction. It abolished titles of nobility, but it preserved 
the institution of the Legion of Honor unimpaired. It vested 
the government in a National Assembly, composed of one 
chamber only, with unlimited power of legislation, and whose 
members were elected by universal suffrage. It created the 
executive office of President, elected for four years by the 
direct vote of the people, with power of choosing his constitu- 
tional advisers or cabinet ministers. The army was placed 
under the control of the Executive, but he could not com- 
mand it in person. He could lay before the Assembly, through 
his ministers, projects of laws, but the vote of the legislative 
body was final, and could not be annulled by the Presidential 
veto. He was invested with the power of negotiating treaties, 
but they were not binding unless ratified by the National As- 
sembly. He could not declare war without the consent of the 
legislature. He could neither prorogue nor dissolve the Na- 
tional Assembly, and any attempt on the part of the chief 
Executive Magistrate to impede the execution of the laws, or 
encroach upon the constitutional rights of the National As- 
sembly, was declared high treason, and ipso facto divested 
him of his Executive office. Such were some of the most 
prominent features of the Constitution of 1848, under the 
auspices of which France was to take her rank among the 
family of nations, as the most powerful republican government 
of the civilized world. 

The French Republic of 1848 was a beautiful illusion, a 
Platonic dream. ‘The Constitution adopted by the National 
Assembly was a theoretical cobweb ; suspended in the air, frail, 
attenuated and elastic, and exposed to the danger of being swept 
away by the broom of every thrifty old housewife of the ancient 
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despotic school, who served her apprenticeship in the antiqua- 
ted institutions of the Bourbon or the Napoleon dynasty. 

All political power was still centralized in Paris. Paris was 
as much France, under the dictatorship of the Provisional 
Government, the Executive Committee, and the military rule 
of Cavaignac, as when France was typically concentrated and 
represented in the sumptuous apartments of the Tuileries and 
of Versailles, during the magnificent reign of Louis XIV. ; and 
the voice of the nation was only heard in the oracular dictum 
of the royal master: ‘“ Le rot le vent.” Paris was, in 1848, 
no less than in 1643, the political Mecca, whence all the man- 
dates of authority emanated, and nothing was left to the na- 
tion at large but the duty of obeying, and the farce of voting 
for the creatures recommended by the central power. 

The question naturally presents itself to the inquiring mind, 
why written constitutions have, as, yet, never obtained a per- 
manent foothold, feither in France or on the continent of 
Europe ; their efficacy having been tested by frequent but 
short-lived experiments. In order to arrive at a just conclusion 
upon this point, we shall avail ourselves of the light thrown 
upon the subject by the successful workings of the Constitu- 
tion of England, and that of the United States. The English 
Constitution, in a theoretical point of view, presents nothing 
that is tangible, nothing that is positive and absolute. Its 
sphere ‘of action is unlimited. Its existence is not confined 
within the narrow comprehension, and the ambiguous enunci- 
ation of verbal diction ; but its life and spirit breathe in the 
hearts of the people. Its characteristics are the natural evolutions, 
as they manifest themselves during the career of improvement 
and progress, of the nation. It is the symbolic conception 
of the social and intellectual status of the English people. It 
lives, and moves, and has its being in the mind of England’s 
sons, It does not create, but it follows, public opinion. It 
changes when circumstances and the spirit of the times call for 
a change. It assumes a new garb with an elastic pliancy that 
is wonderful. It casts off the tattered shreds of threadbare ab- 
surdities, with the tardy avarice of the miser; but as 
soon as its nakedness becomes exposed to the vulgar gaze, it 
binds around its loins the fig-leaves of discretion, and renders 
homage to the sovereign will of the people. It combines the 
experience and venerable appearance of age with the vigor and 
energy of youth. It is the typical embodiment of the sov- 
ereignty, the power, the greatness, the prosperity, the social 
capacity, and the intellectual aptitude of the British nation. 
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Neither time nor revolutions can encroach upon its integrity. 
Like some ophidian reptile, it periodically divests itself of the 
old skim, and appears, in the spring-tide of life, renovated and 
improved, and more beautiful than ever. 

The same Constitution sanctioned the dictatorship of Crom- 
well, and the forced abdication of James II. It vests the 
power of taxation exclusively in the House of Commons ; but 
it tacitly conceded to the Plantagenets, the Tudors, and the 
Stuarts, the prerogative right of exacting money from. the peo- 
ple, under the disguise of benevolence and loans, in order to 
meet the expenditures of the government, in cases of extraor- 
dinary emergency. Shielded by the panoply of its protection, 
the bloody Mary followed the tortuous policy of the hierarchi- 
cal head at Rome, and a few years later Elizabeth usurped the 
ecclesiastical power of the kingdom, and created a royal priest- 
hood, as a substitute for monks and abbots, While it approved 
of the burning of the first martyr at Smithfield it canonized the 
virtuous ‘'om More on the Tower Hill, as an expiatory retribu- 
tion, because he would not renounce the dogma of transubstan- 
tiation. 

The English Constitution, at the outset of its national career, 
was steeped in the errors and superstitions of idolatry. It became 
Catholic, and for a brief period, even a tributary of Rome. It 
next defended the cause of Episcopacy, and set itself up as the 
sole arbiter of the conscience and the religious faith of its sub- 
jects. It trafficked extensively in Scripture texts, which 
passed current as political maxims during the reign of the 
Puritans. It reinstated the bishops, and rewarded them .with 
benefices and sinecures. After a long warfare of plots and 
counterplots, it permitted dissenters to share the privileges of 
its sanctimonious piety. But its religious convictions have, 
lately, assumed a still more latitudinarian character. Catho- 
lics have been acknowledged as entitled to the equality of 
political and civil rights. Hindoos, Mohammedans, Infidels, 
and Jews, are now crowding the inner courts of its consecra- 
ted temple. After having passed through numerous changes 
and vicissitudes of fortune, and having been tried by the ordeal 
of fire and sword, during ten centuries, from Alfred the Great 
to Victoria, it still remains the same indestructible bulwark of 
the rights and liberties of a greatand powerful nation ; because it 
grew with its growth, it strengthened with its strength ; and 
it can never fail, as long as the British nation,preserves its in- 
dependence, its energy, and its power. 

From what has been said of the English Constitution, it can 
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readily be inferred, that the constitution of a sovereign and in- 
dependent nation cannot be written. It comprises not only 
the outline of the scaffolding and framework of the govern- 
ment, but it is, so to say, the chronicler of the national life and 
national character, in all their various ramifications. It is the 
guardian of its laws, its religion, its literature, its resources of 
wealth, its social institutions, its ]uxuries, its pleasures, its 
pursuits, and its individual, domestic and social relations. 
The constitution of a nation, like the constitution of an in- 
dividual, is the very essence of its being; and on its aggre- 
gate elements are impressed the peculiar features of national- 
ity, by which one nation is distinguished from another. 

What we generally call the Constitution of the United 
States, or the constitution of a State, is really no constitution 
in the philosophical sense of that term. It may be considered 
in the light of a ‘Magna Charta,” a “ Petition of Right,” an 
“‘ Act of Settlement,” or a “ Bill of Rights,” which constitute a 
portion of the fundamental laws of society, modified in ex- 
pression and application, so as to adapt them to the peculiarity 
of the circumstances. The constitutions of the States of the 
Union are unwritten. They are the /ex non scripta sustain- 
ing the social fabric of a sovereign people. The organic act, 
adopted for the guidance of the Federal or the State govern- 
ment, serves only as a polestar to point out the right direction, 
which exists in the nature of things independently of the com- 
pass placed in the forecastle of the ship, that enables the mari- 
ner to follow, with greater certainty and precision, the course 
marked out by the passing events, imperceptibly developed by 
time. 

The tendency and spirit of the Constitution of the United 
States, are of a three-fold character. As far as it determines 
the form, and defines the powers and limitations of the Federal 
government, it is an organic law. In its detailed operation 
upon individuals, it is a declaration of rights ; and in regard to 
its legal effect upon States, it is a treaty, or a compact of alli- 
ance between sovereign and independent communities. The 
Constitution of the United States gives expression to a few 
specific constitutional characteristics of the people of each respec- 
tive State. But the most important constitutional or sovereign 
powers which are more intimately interwoven with the vital 
elements and the fundamental! constituents of the States, have 
been reserved ; and the Federal government is impliedly or ex- 
pressly prohibited to impede their free and unobstructed exer- 
cise, or encroach upon their independent domain. ll the 
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social and domestic relations, the pulitical, civil and religious 
right of the individual! citizen, are placed within the exclusive 
control of the State government. No one but a citizen of a 
State can claim the right of actively participating in the affairs 
of the Federal government, unless it be in the subordinate and 
comparatively irresponsible capacity of a ministerial agent. 
The Federal government has no power over the individual cit- 
izens of the States, except so far only as may be necessary to 
carry into execution the powers expressly delegated, or granted 
by implication. Beyond this its shafts cannot reach; inde- 
pendent of this the citizen of a State is not ameuable to its 
jurisdiction. he general government, which is the creature 
of the States, is created for specific purposes, and the constitu- 
tion is as partial and as limited in its scope of operation as the 


government itself. 


ART, IV.—THE REPUBLIC OF NEW-YORK. 


Tue proposition to make the city of New-York, with a few 
adjoinivg counties, a free port and an independent nation, is the 
must brilliant that these eventful times have given birth to. 
It is practicable and feasible, as it is classical. History, and 
hundreds of living and speaking traditions, thousands of years 
older than history, concur in proving that it is the city con- 
stitutes the nation. Throughout the torrid and milder tem- 
perate zones, the ruins of ancient cities—that were ruins long 
ere the Man of History began to record the doings of human 
kind—belt the globe. These cities were each great, wealthy, . 
and highly-civilized nations, blooming like the rose in the 
desert, in the midst of surrounding barrenness and barbarism. 
They are ever-living traditions that teach with mute eloquence 
that the city is the human hive, the natural and the best resi- 
dence of man. 

In the age of Herodotus, when history and philosophy, full 
plumed and resplendent, first burst upon the civilized world, it 
was made up of city states, except Persia, and Persia was 
tottering to her fall. Read the muster-rolls of the Greeks and 
the Persians, and their allies, as given by Herodotus, when 
Xerxes poured all’ civilized Asia and Africa into the lap of 
Europe, and one sees at a glance that city and nation were then 
convertible terms. Rome was not there; but Rome, too, was 
then but a city state. The Greek philosophers taught that 
the country was a mere appendage of the metropolis. Never 
was the Levant region, the then civilized world, half so re- 
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fined, so wealthy, so intellectual, so powerful in arms, as in 
those early days when it was divided into hundreds of 
little city nations. Never again will it flourish as it then flour- 
ished, unless again it be cut up into little states. Italy of the 
Middle Ages attained a higher civilization than ancient Rome, 
because after the fall of Rome she was broken into fragments. 
Each fragment had its city, and each became a school of art 
and of literature. In moral science and in art, the city states 
of medizval Italy excelled far, very far, all that the civilized 
world has since produced. In trade and in arms, too, they got 
the start of Christendom, and held the foremost position till 
Columbus, a native of one of those states, discovered a New 
World, and threw Italy out of the most direct and shortest 
lines of trade. 

The anatomy of a small man displays the same parts, mem- 
bers, and functions, as that of the giant ; and the small man is 
active, and intellectual, and wields his powers of mind and 
body so skilfully as to be an over-match for the stupid and 
clumsy giant. [n like manner small nations bring into requi- 
sition and action the same talents, the same skill, the same 
learning, the same statesmanship, the same trades, professions, 
and other industrial pursuits, as large ones. Civilization be- 
comes intense and universal, because each citizen feels that 
the welfare and safety of the State depends upon his own ex- 
ertions. Each fraction of a large empire that has fallen to 
pieces is apt to become greater than the whole empire before 
its fall. There is not a state in Europe which once formed a part 
of the Roman Empire, which has not been more distinguish- 
ed in literature, science, art, and arms, at some period of its 
history, than the whole Roman Empire, from the days of Ti- 
berius to those of Attila and Alaric. That great empire had well 
nigh smothered and extinguished ancient civilization. It was 
preserved and revived solely by municipalities and city states. 

Little nations are the impersonation of the multum in 
parvo. Their strength and their greatness are in inverse pro- 
portion to their territorial extent. It is natural and reason- 
able that it should be so ; for it is easier to subsist, govern, and 
defend large numbers compacted into a smal] space, than when 
scattered over a great surface. School education is little need- 
ed in a city, for those who choose to learn can become well- 
educated from association and observation, from attending 
lectures, and sermons, and courts, and councils, and legislative 
halls, and theatres. 

Not a tenth of mankind live by agricultural labor. He who 
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holds the plough is not as well cared for, and fed, or half as 
much respected, as the mule, or the horse, or the ox, that draws 
the plough. Agricultural societies ignore man altogether; he 
is, like the Norway rats, a necessary evil that is certain to spring 
up, and like those rats and the noxious weeds that infest our 
fields, is a thing against which we have constantly to fight. 

We agree with the agricultural societies. There is no ver- 
min so vile or mischievous as man, when not under the domin- 
ion of law. But we are no demagogue. God makes nothing 
in vain. Man, left to himself, is the vilest of the brute crea- 
tion, but well governed (and it is only in cities that he can be 
well governed) he is the noblest of animals. 

“That government is best which governs most,” for most 
government is required in the wealthiest and most civilized 
communities. The savage state is the state of least law and 
government. Law and government cannot well reach the 
scattered population of the country. In cities, everything is 
regulated by law. Men are compelled to associate and act in 
concert, and hence labor becomes far more efficient and pro- 
ductive than in the country. Manis in his natural state in his 
hive in the city, because he is naturally social ; in an unnatu- 
ral state in the country, because he is helpless when alone. 

New-York city, and the country immediately around it, is 
healthful, easily defended, and admirably situated for trade 
with the whole world. It is already by far the greatest centre 
of trade in America, probably the greatest in the world. Its 
population is more enterprising than that of any European 
city ; for enterprise and invention are never weighed down and 
suppressed by the cankered prejudices and aversion to innova- 
tion, which sit like an incubus on all old societies. It is not 
only the American centre of trade, but also of intellect; es- 
pecially of practical active intellect ; and there is more of such 
intellect in America than in the rest of the world. The literary 
talent of the Union, though not largely native to that city, is 
greatly attracted to it, on account of the learned associations 
that may be there enjoyed; because its libraries and other 
means and facilities of acquiring knowledge and obtaining infor- 
mation are the best in the country ; and further, because it is 
the best point for the publication and sale of books. Its law- 
yers, doctors, and clergymen, are the best paid in the country, 
and consequently the ablest. Its mechanics, its manufactu- 
rers, and its artists, possess most of genius and of skill, for 
genius and skill are there most in demand. 

Its merchants deal with the whole world, and are well in- 
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formed about the wants, productions, tastes, laws, institutions, 
and other affairs of the whole world. They are both enter- 
prising and wealthy, and comprise within their ranks enough 
men of general information and business talent to conduct all 
the governments of christendom, much better than they are 
now conducted. That the population of New-York is superior 
in general information, professional, mechanical and commer- 
cial talent, to any population of like nnmbers, few will be dis- 
posed to deny. It has less of prejudice, less of provincialism, 
less narrowness of heart and intellect, than any other people ; 
for it is in hourly intercourse with the whole world, and is 
daily reminded that there is much to admire and approve, as 
well as some thingsto condemn, in the laws, institutions, 
manners and morals of all peoples. 

Life, in New-York, is one continued industrial and intellec- 
tual struggle, a war of competition, an ever-recurring Olympic 
game, where the highest prizesof fame, reputation and fortune 
are every day awarded to the most meritorious. The Olympic 
games recurred but once in four years; the prizes were not a 
thousandth part as numerous, or as valuable, as those awarded 
in New-York, yet those games attracted all that was merito- 
rious, great, or distinguished in Greece. Mediocrity did not 
engage in the Olympic, nor does mediocrity find a congenial 
residence, or profitable employment, in such great centres as 
London, Paris, and New-York. 

Their motto is, “ Detur digniori,” and they keep the 
promise conveyed in their motto. None but the worthy, the 
skilful, the industrious, the gifted, or the talented, will find 
peculiar advantages in living in New-York. Demand begets 
supply ; and since there is the greatest demand and highest re- 
ward of merit in New-York, then, there is most of merit. Why 
may she not aspire to rival the fame of Athens, of Carthage, or 
of Venice? She possesses greater advantages of situation, a 
ten times more extensive commerce, a mercantile marine that 
in a month she could convert into a powerful navy, a more en- 
terprising spirit, and greater wealth, than either of those cities 
in their meridian glory. 

Looking to all her advantages, we do not hesitate to say: 
“Tf we were not a Virginian, we would be a New- Yorker.” 

When she sets up for herself, her free-trade policy will give 
offence to none, make friends of all. The great Northwest, the 
most fertile and productive agricultural region on earth, will 
continue to find in New-York her natural and best outlet and 
market. Outlet she will hardly need, for New-York will be 
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ready and able to buy all she has to sell, and to furnish her all 
she wishes to buy. The South is accustomed to deal in New- 
York, and although she can jive independently of her, will feel 
no disposition to withdraw from a steadfast and a powerful 
friend, especially, when todo so would only subject her to great 
temporary privation. For European trade New-York is best 
situated : she almost now monopolizes it, and will not lose it, 
unless she comes under Yankee rule, and offends the South. 
She trades with all the world, and her trade will continue to 
increase, until she assumes a hostile position towards that 
part of the world (the South) where are her best customers. 

Free trade, carried on by New-York, will have precisely the 
opposite effect on her wealth, skill, industry, and intellect, that 
free trade exercises on more agricultural communities. 

She has abundance of capital, skill, and cheap labor em- 
ployed in manufactures ; and is the best market for their sale. 
Merchants from all quarters go there to buy every kind of 
merchandise ; and the immense demand and competition 
among buyers secures ready sales and fair prices. She is able 
to compete, without a protective tariff, in the production of all 
manufactures, because she is unsurpassed in skill, capital; 
abundance of cheap labor, and in the extent of her market. 
Each new occupation and each new importation, enhances 
the profits of all existing pursuits. and interests, by giving 
greater variety to her market, and thereby attracting more 
customers. With free trade and amicable national relations, 
business cannot be overdone in New-York. London contains 
three millions of population, and has not begun to suffer from 
excess of population. New-York is far better situated for trade 
and all kinds of business. There is no reason, that we can 
see, why she and a few adjoining counties might not contain 
a prosperous and enlightened population of ten millions. Labor 
is rendered most productive when most associated ; and the ex- 
penses of education and of living are greatly lessened, when 
large numbers of men, carrying on various occupations, live 
contiguous to each other. Half the labor will support a mil- 
lion of men in a city, that will support an equal number 
sparsely scattered over the country. Besides, sparse popula- 
tions are extremely ignorant, for want of association and means 
of observation. City populations become well iuformed by 
seeing the productions and the men of all countries, by wit- 
nessing the various processes of art and industry, and by in-, 
tercourse and association with the little world around them. 

In an agricultural country, free trade at first depresses and 
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gradually excludes all other pursuits than agriculture. A 
seaport in such a country is a mere depot or distributing point 
for foreign merchandise, like Ostea at the mouth of the Tiber, 
or Havre de Grace at the mouth of the Seine. A little village 
is all there need be at such a port, with a few agents to receive 
and send forward packages of goods, by railroads and steam- 
boats, to the towns in the interior. The demand for skill and 
intellect in a mere farming country, is just enough to carry 
on agriculture. Educated people become absentees for want 
of home associations. The crops are sold abroad and spent 
abroad, and the money is accumulated and invested as capi- 
tal, in various forms, in such attractive centres as New-York. 

Should New-York fail to erect herself into a free port and 
separate republic; should she remain under the dominion of 
the corrupt, venal wire-workers of Albany, and of the immoral, 
infidel, agrarian, free-love democracy of western New-York ; 
should she put herself under the rule of Puritans, the vilest, 
most selfish, and unprincipled of the human race ; should she 
join a northern confederacy ; should she make New-England, 
western New-York, northern Ohio, northern Indiana, or north- 
érn Illinois, her masters; should she make enemies of her 
Southern friends, and deliver herself up to the tender mercies of 
her Northern enemies, she will sink {to rise no more. Better, 
a thousand times better, to come under the dominion of free 
negroes or gypsies, than of Yankees or Low Germans, or Ca- 
nadians, Gypsies and free negroes have many amiable, noble, 
and generous traits; Yankees, sour krout Germans, and Cana- 
dians none. Senator Wade says, and Seward too, that the 
north will absorb Canada. They are half true ; the vile, sen- 
sual, animal, brutal, infidel, superstitious democracy of Cana- 
da and the Yankee States, will coalesce ; and Senator Johnson 
of Tennessee will join them. But when Canada and western 
New-York, and New-England, and the whole beastly, pu- 
ritanic “sour krout,” free negro, infidel, superstitious, licen- 
tious, democratic population of the North become the masters 
of New-York—what then? Outside of the city, the State of 
New-York is Yankee and puritanical ; composed of as base, 
unprincipled, superstitious, licentious, and agrarian and anarchi- 
eal population as any on earth. Nay, we do not hesitate to 
say, it is the vilest population on earth. If the city does not 
secede and erect a separate republic, this population, aided by 
¢the ignorant, base, brutal, sensual, German infidels of the 
Northwest, the stupid democracy of Canada (for Canada will 
in some way coalesce with the North), and the arrogant and ty- 
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rannical people of New-England, will become masters of the 
destinies of New-York: They hate her for her sympathies with 
the South, and will so legislate as to divert all her western 
trade to outlets through Chicago, the Saint Lawrence, Portland, 
and Boston. She will then be cut off from her trade North 
and South. In fine, she must set up for herself, as Mr. Sickles 
advises, or be ruined. 
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ART. V.—THE PAST AND PRESENT. 


‘IT do believe General Washington had not a firm conviction in the durability 
of our government.”—Tuos. JEFFERSON. 


Common y, in all the great moral and intellectual movements 
of society, the ideas, principles, opinions, passions, and interests 
involved, and which give force and vitality to the impelling 
causes and motives of action, have their ultimate foundation 
in questions of expediency and considerations of policy—ab- 
stract views and theoretical notions having little or no influence 
in determining the conduct of masses of men, influencing the 
general progress of ideas, or fixing, definitively, the genius 
and character of social and political institutions; but the 
history of the American government confounds all generaliza- 
tions and reasonings concerning the nature of political estab- 
lishments, looks in vain to former precedents for a confirmation 
of its general theory, and finds in no existing system a vindi- 
cation of the maturity of its ideas or a corroboration of the 
correctness of its conclusions. 

To the philosophic student of American history, there is 
observed to be one fact that stands out conspicuously above 
all others, obscuring all minor objects, and challenging most 
serious thought and investigation, not less from the considera- 
tion of the dangers which universal experience has shown to 
result from its practical application, than from the universality 
of its prevalence and influence, and the prominence and perti- 
nacity with which it is seen to project itself into all the rela- 
tions of the social and political life, and into all the spheres of 
moral and intellectual action, informing their ideas, stimulating 
their passions, confirming their convictions, intensifying their 
impulses, dictating their opinions, inflaming their desires, in- 
spiring their motives, shaping their conduct and actions, and 
serving, above all other phenomena, to explain the quality of 
the moral forces and the character of the social elements that 
lie concealed under the exterior of these great movements that 
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assume the shape of historic events, mark the successive stages 
of the national progress, and illustrate the spirit of the civili- 
zation, and the genius of the public polity, that have been 
founded and modified by its action: that fact is Democracy— 
a principle coexistent with the foundation of civil society, and 
most noble and'beneficent in the designs and purposes it would 
seek to realize, as well as generous and commanding in the 
power and majesty of its conceptions, but most fatally destruc- 
tive of all those ends and aims pointing to yet higher and 
broader ameliorations, when itself is made the sole instrument 
of their accomplishment. Governments worthy the name— 
governments that have vindicated their title to the designation 
of historic—governments that have built their empire on the 
ideas and institutions of a superior civilization—are the result- 
ants of many forces, and owe their grandeur and power to the 
operation of no one single or isolated principle, but to the 
combined action of counter and antagonistic forces, whose 
oppositions work out ends that could not be achieved by the 
instrumentality of unrestrained and independent power. 

Whatever be the name, that government is a despotism that 
is organized solely on the one-principle theory, whether the 
powers of administration be districted into departments, or 
consolidated under the authority of a single head. Autocracy, 
democracy, aristocracy, become, in principle, convertible terms, 
whenever they are made the sole depositories of supreme 
power, and recognize no organization of guaranties by which 
to soften the contact of hostile social furces, and harmonize 
and consolidate the conflicting elements of political authority. 
The imperial and autocratic dictum, “ L’etat c’est moi,” comes 
with no better grace from an insolent and dictatorial majority 
than from the lips of an absolute monarch ; and those pesti- 
lent and pernicious dogmas, “ the greatest good to the greatest 
number,” ‘the majority shall rule,” are, in their practical appli- 
cation, the fruitful source of disorders never to be quieted, 
revolutions the most radical and sanguinary, philosophies the 
most false, and passions the most wild, destructive, and 
ungovernable. 

This prominent fact, this fundamental principle, that is 
discovered to lie at the basis of American society, and to ry 
all the movements of the political body—now levelling, agra 
rian, and radical—-now proscriptive, intolerant, and despotic— 
achieving its ends by artful appeals to the passions, and build- 
ing its empire on the overthrow of private virtue and public 
morality, draws the line of separation between the memorable 
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and critical epochs in the history of the government, marked 
by the defeat of the conservative and institutional policy adopted 
by the two early administrations, and the rise, final triumph, 
and permanent ascendancy of that revolutionary Jacobin and 
red Republican (now Black Republican) philosophy, which was 
dragged on to the theatre of American politics, and made the 
established national creed, by that visionary, theoretical, and 
fanatical political monomaniac, who, from the elevation of chief 
executive of the nation, reasoned for Americans as ‘if they 
were a race of Frenchmen.” In him, then, will be recognized 
the putative father of all the calamities that aye now being 
visited upon the nation. The doetrine of the “ irrepressible 
conflict” is the immediate and legitimate offspring of those un- 
blushing sophisms and meretricious assumptions that make 
the Declaration of Independence, an instrument more properly 
expressive of the passionate and delirious ravings of a Parisian 
mob, than the calm, dignified, and deliberate utterance of a 
nation, temperate even in its excitement, grand even in its 
follies. Far, very far distant be the day, when another Jeffer- 
son shall arise to prepare a nation’s downfall in a party’s tri- 
umph, and consecrate the saturnalium of licentiousness, and 
the orgies of a reign of blood, under the name of that price- 
less liberty that disarms passion of its violence, arbitrary au- 
thority of its power, and subordinates all the sucial and politi- 
cal forces to the empire of institutional law. 

Immediately consequent upon the establishment of the 
Federal government, there sprang into existence three political 
parties, bearing the names of Monarchical, Democratic, and 
Conservative Republican, and represented respectively by 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and Washington. Under the two first ad- 
ministrations, the Republican party maintained the ascendancy, 
shaped the policy, strengthened the conservative elements, and 
gave tone and character to the national administration. Wash- 
ington attempted, but without success, to obliterate all party dis- 
tinctions, and harmonize opposing views, by giving to each an 
equal share in the conduct of the public administration; but 
the question of the national bank and the funding system pro- 
duced a permanent and irreconcilable division of sentiment, 
and the Democratic party assumed the name of Republican, 
and gave to the monarchical or Hamiltonian, the name of 
Federal. But the Republican party as represented by Washing- 
ton, and the Republican party as headed by Jefferson, were as 
distinct and opposite in principle and policy, as light and dark- 
ness. Washington’s republicanism meant as near an approach 
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to the principles and institutions of monarchy, and as wide a 
departure from the ideas and doctrines of democracy, as could 
be effected without compromitting the cause of liberty on the 
one hand, or endangering the principle of authority on the 
other. Jefferson’s republicanism meant the republicanism of 
Couthon, Anacharsis Clootz, and St. Just—red, very red, and 
right red republicanism—the republicanism of numerical force, 
mob violence, popular frensy, and democratic license. Wash- 
ington’s republicanism meant a constitutional mixed govern- 
ment, in contradistinction to a purely representative one. 
Jefferson’s republicanism meant no government, no law, no 
order, but such as should express the wild and irregular im- 
pulses of a drunken and irresponsible multitude. A system, 
social and political, embodying the principles of Rousseau and 
the ethics of Proudhon; recognizing no authority but the 
empire of the ‘‘ higher law,” admitting no fixed rule of con- 
duct but the illumination of the “ inner light,” and acknow- 
ledging no. obligation, longer than passion and temporary expe- 
diency should decree its repudiation and annulment. If it be 
legitimate to trace effects to their antecedent causes, to refer 
consequences to their first principles, then will it be seen that 
the Republican party of the present day is the legitimate off- 
spring of that licentious and revolutionary doctrinarie philoso- 
phy that took its rise in the Jacobin clubs of Paris, received 
the baptism of blood in the orgiés of the French revolution, 
and, expelled from the soil of France by the sword of despot- 
ism, sought refuge in the western world, where, under the 
sanction and protection of a great name, it entered with aus- 

icious omen on its career of licentiousness, violence, and 

lood. 

The nascent social condition of the American States, at the 
period of the introduction of this incendiary philosophy, to- 
gether with the general immaturity of political thought, and 
the absence of those disturbing causes, that in older societies 
necessitate the adoption of civil forms, inclining more or less 
strongly to the side of authority, and negativing latitudinous 
views of human liberty, have contributed to retard, for a 
long period, the development of those lawless and demoniac 
passions, that in France described, in five years, the whole 
circuit of violence and crime, and left the nation exhausted 
by excess, humbled by misfortune, and humiliated by defea*. 
quietly sheltered beneath the merciful despotism of Bonaparte ; 
but, by the operation of those fixed and immutable laws that 
never cease to urge the planet of a nation’s fortunes along 
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the fateful course of empire, that period has arrived, in the 
political destinies of America, when the self-same problem, 
which Napoleon summarily solved for France, by the organi- 
zation of the empire, calls, sphinx like, for the superior wis- 
dom of some prophetic Gidipus. Washington beheld, with 
serious apprehension and alarm, the spread of the French 
revolutionary philosophy in America, and of all the statesmen 
of the Revolution was the least complacent to the principles 
and doctrines it sought to illustrate and enforce. The radical 
tendencies it betrayed—the violent courses it pursued—the 
vehemence of its opposition—the irregularity of its impulses— 
its impatience of restraint—its insatiate thirst for power—all 
conspired to make him despair of the durability of the repub- 
lic ; and, darting his eye, with statesmanlike forecast, along 
the path of future empire, beheld, in the intemperance of 
party spirit, and the violence of sectional jealousy, the dan- 
gers most threatening to the perpetuity of the American -gov- 
ernment. Already, under his first administration, had com- 
menced the struggle of political parties: Jefferson, the 
apostolic head and expounder of the new creed—the friend of 
Paine, the pupil of Danton and Murat—the promulgator of 
the opinions and doctrines of the “ fierce democracie,” throw- 
ing himself into violent opposition to the leading measures of 
the government ; and Hamilton, striving to prepare the public 
mind for the adoption of a “ higher-toned government,” when 
the present “ frail and worthless fabric” should fall in pieces, 
and give place to something better. 

Hamilton, seeing the immense power and influence that 
could be wielded by the general government, if conducted on 
the principle of centralism, and the facility with which a 
national bank, as a fiscal agent, could be converted into an 
instrument for effecting party ends, and maintaining possession 
of political power, became the strenuous advocate of the doc- 
trine of consolidation; and Jefferson, perceiving that these 
principles and measures would place the Federal party in per- 
manent possession of the government, to the perpetual exclu- 
sion of his favorite democratic ideas, immediately cast about 
for such elements of political power, as could be organized 
into a formidable opposition to the measures and policy of the 
dominant party. He appealed to popular prejudice and pas- 
sion, by charging the Federal leaders with monarchical de- 
signs ; and calculating to find, in the susceptibilities of State 
pride, a powerful element of strength, addressed himself to 
that noble sentiment, by embodying its conceptions in the 
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famous “ Kentucky Resolutions,” thereby incorporating into 
the democratic creed the only aristocratic feature of the 
American polity—State representation in the Senate. 

But it was not so much from an apprehension of the pros- 
pective conflicts of political parties, or dangers to result from 
the establishment of fixed geographical lines, coincident with 
marked local interests, and involving questions, moral and po- 
litical, incompatible with the unity of political empire, as a 
want of confidence in the correctness of the general theory, 
and a distrust of the fundamental principles upon which the 
governinent was founded, that caused Washington to regard 
the Constitution of the Federal Union as an experiment, that 
could not stand the test of time. Whether regarded in the 
view of the novelty of the principles it advanced, the period, 
in point of time, when, and the place where, those doctrines 
were promulgated, or the quality of the moral forces employed 
in achieving its consummation, the American Revolution is 
without a parallel in history. There was, here, no struggle 
between the aristocratic and democratic principles; no violent 
conflicts between old aristocratic forms and new democratic 
theories ; no oppositions between ideas reposing on hoary and 
venerable precedents, and grand, ancestral glories, and new- 
born passions and conceptions, looking to the future for their 
surest triumphs and immortalization ; on the contrary, the revo- 
lution was commenced, and conducted, by the most prominent 
and influential planters in the country, and the leading mer- 
chants in the cities, who constituted the natural aristocracy of 
the country ; and it was with great difficulty that they were 
able to sustain the courage, and keep up the patriotic spirit of 
the people. It presented the sublime spectacle of a great peo- 
ple rising up, unitedly, and in all the majesty of its strength, 
in vindication of a great principle. Nor was the hostility of 
the American patriots directed against the form of the British 
government, but simply against the abuses and exactions of 
its administration; and when the colonists came out of the 
conflict victorious, and beheld the ruins of a fallen govern- 
ment scattered around them, they gathered round their little 
State municipalities, and establishing a city government over 
a vast empire, indulged the fond dream of perpetual union ! 

The same fiat that spoke the Republic into existence, pro- 
nounced the sentence of its inevitable dissolution; and in its 
very extension, not less than in the character of the polity it 
adopted, resided the hidden causes that were to effect its 
future overthrow. Although the situation of the American 
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States, at the period of the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, was such as to preclude the idea of establishing any other 
form than that of the Republic, yet, among the Revolutionary 
statesmen were those who, of ampler vision, and more philo- 
sophic ken, could not shut their eyes to the dangers they knew 
must flow from the assertion of a general principle; which, 
though plausible as a theoretical proposition, or abstract idea, 
was, in its practical application to the conditions and necessi- 
ties of the social life, attended with difficulties of serious and 
appalling magnitude, that could find no adequate solution in 
the empty theories, and visionary schemes and expedients of 
speculative statesmanship. In this fact is to be found the key 
to the motives, principles, and political conduct of Alexander 
Hamilton, and those other eminent Federal leaders—Adams, 
Ames, King, Morris, Pickering, Wolcott, and Jay—who, when 
party divisions sprang up under Washington’s administration, 
and the opposition, under Jefferson, disclosed its Jacobin 
principles and tendencies, sought to give the government such 
an impulse, in the direction of conservatism and authority, as 
would for ever divorce it from all connection with the radical 
politics of the French, or Democratic party, and prepare the 
popular mind and sentiment, by a series of gradual and imper- 
ceptible changes, for the adoption of a political form, of “a 
higher tone,” which must come, sooner or later, in the natural 
progress of the country, in unfolding, under new and untried 
conditions, the capacities of its civilization, and working out 
the problem of its destiny. 

The new government had the seeds of death planted in its 
constitution, and, with these men, the only question was, shall 
this disease be permitted to bring on speedy dissolution, by 
the violence and destructiveness of the democratic principle, 
rushing madly on to ruin, through anarchy, confusion, and 
blood; or shall the public sentiment, by being lifted to the 
level of the Constitution, and having its conceptions matured, 
in advance of the social development, be prepared to forestall 
revolution by the facility with which it can accommodate 
itself to the progress of thought, and effect ready transitions 
from obsolete forms, to ideas and systems of a larger and ma- 
turer growth? Not that they distrusted the capacity of the 
people for self-government, nor gave their sanction to the 
doctrine of the “ divine right of kings,” but they knew that 
the of moAAoi were never the true people of any community, 
and under a democratic form, with ‘ universal suffrage” for 
its cardinal principle, the majority of the people, in whose 
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hands the powers of government rested, being condemned, by 
the inexorable law of necessity, to material occupations, un- 
favorable to the development of thought, and, as a conse- 
quence, precluding the attainment of that degree of intelligence 
and political information requisite to an enlightened exercise 
of the elective franchise, never selected the best men for their 
rulers and representatives; but seeking, rather, for that in- 
ferior grade of intellect most nearly on a level with their own 
capacities, and depending for its successful exercise more on 
the strength of passion than the force of reason, had the effect 
of throwing political power into the hands of a breed of dema- 
gogues, the imposed condition of whose life being constant 
movement and agitation, under the delirium of strong excite- 
ments, and uncontrollable passion, they rush from change to 
change, from innovation to innovation, till the social forces, 
thrown from their appointed orbit, bring ruin and destruction 
into the whole political system. 

Thus reasoned Hamilton, thus reasoned Adams, the two 
great intellects of the Revolution; and who, after surveying 
the present distracted condition of the American Union, can 
gainsay the correctness of their conclusions? Acting upon 
these convictions, and perceiving the rapid progress these radi- 
cal or democratic doctrinés of Jefferson were making, John 
Adams resolved to exert his official power and influence as 
chief magistrate of the nation, in giving vitality to, and 
making practical illustration of the principles and ideas em- 
bodied in the political creed of the Federal party, by imparting 
such strength to the executive department of the general 
government as would make it in a measure independent of the 
control of the other co-ordinate branches, and by means of the 
immense patronage it wielded, together with the vast power 
accruing to it from its connection with the national bank, it 
would be able to effect such important and fundamental 
changes in the forms of the Constitution and the general ad- 
ministration of the government, as would give it a permanent 
control over the democratic principles, and by suppressing the 
elements of future revolution, establish the government on a 
firm and enduring basis. The experiment proved immature, and 
itsresults are known to the world. Thomas Jefferson succeeded 
to power, and gave the government as violent an impulse in 
the direction to extreme democracy, as John Adams had de- 
signed it to pursue in the direction of authority. Here, then, 
is to be fixed the turning point in the destinies of America ; 
here is to be seen, in its strongest exemplification, the weak- 
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ness, the inadequacy, the utter impracticability of the demo- 
cratic republic. A government dependent for the execution of 
its just powers upon the fluctuations of opinion, and the ex- 
citements of passion; a government liable, not only in the 
matter of its ordinary administration, but even in its funda- 
mentals, to be influenced, modified, revolutionized, by the 
action of political parties, and subjected in its first principles, 
through periodical throes and convulsions, to the domination of 
faction, is just no government at all, but rather a mere legal- 
ized scheme of oppression, spoliation, and robbery, hedged in 
by paper guarantees ; knowing no law but the will of the 
majority, and securing to the citizen, in the protection of his 
just rights of property and person, only that poor modicum of 
liberty, claimed as a right even by the wretched slave, the 
liberty of obedience, limited by the right of insurrection. 

A party intrenched in power, and in command of the patron- 
age and resources of a centralized government, cannot be dis- 
lodged ; it consolidates its authority, establishes a permanent 
tyranny, and becomes a loathsome and ineradicable imposthume 
on the body politic; sapping the vitals of its chartered liber- 
ties, and by the destruction of those checks and balances de- 
signed to restrain the encroachment of power, involving the 
whole social fabric in ruin. In vain is the elective franchise 
invoked, to cure the evils itself has induced, when the law of 
might, through the operation of the majority principle, is made 
the law of right, and minority interests, oftenest those of pos- 
session, not infrequently those of moral and intellectual power, 
are condemned to a condition of perpetual thraldom, under the 
forms of a constitution aspiring to the designation of free. 

Political parties are the necessary concomitants of free 
governments ; but unless restrained by fundamental laws or 
organic institutions, their necessary effect is to negative any 
well-regulated scheme of liberty, and to become the ready in- 
struments of despotic power, through their inability of control- 
ling, save by means of corruption or military force, the vast 
masses of opinion once employed in effecting the possession of 
political patronage and power ; like the green and blue factions 
of Rome, like the Gironde and mountain parties of Paris, 
they crush out all independence of thought, degenerate into 
licentiousness, and effect the overthrow of the public liberties by 
the organization of revolution. All governments are, from the 
very nature of man, and the constitution of society, in a por- 
petual state of revolution ; but it is only in democratic societies 
that the revolutionary forces ever acquire that fatal ascendency 
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that involves radical changes of government, in every impulsive 
and irregular movement of the popular feeling. In mixed 
governments, based upona regular subordination of authorities, 
the action of parties is confined to measures of administration ; 
while in republics, the fundamental laws, themselves, are sub- 
jected to the passionate excitements of party, and can be 
changed, amended, or abolished, by a majority of suffrages. 
Such a constitution is that of the United States; and it is not 
surprising that Washington had not a firm conviction in the 
durability of the government it had created. 

It is a theoretical] constitution, founded upon abstract views 
of human nature and society, and receiving, as acknowledged 
and axiomatic truths, the speculative doctrines and opinions 
a revolutionary era had inaugurated and popularized, estab- 
lished a political system upon a series of assumptions, whose 
fallacy was exposed by the short-lived career described by all 
those governments that had, in moments of passion, become 
infected with, and adopted, the licentious philosophy of the 
** Contract Sociale.” In America, by reason of the operations of 
causes whoily extraneous to considerations of government and so- 
ciety, the republican experiment has been favored and prolonged 
beyond recorded precedent ; but, painful as the reflection must be 
to all such as subscribed to the Utopian philosophy, and have an 
abiding faith in the capacity of man for continuous and en- 
lightened self-rule, it must be confessed that the experiment 
of the democratic republic of America has failed. The Repub- 
lic may still survive ; but the democratic republic is no more. 
The poisoned chalice which bacchanal statesmen pressed to 
the lips of the youthful nation, just released from the control of 
the parental authority, has produced the fatal intoxication that 
ends in delirium, atrophy, and death; but from its ashes will 
spring, Phcenix-like, into newness of life, a fairer and more 
beautiful form, endued with the immortality of youth, guarded 
by the sanctions of immutable law, and realizing, above any 
existing polity, that harmonious union of liberty and authority 
that makes great a people, and lays the foundation of all stable 
and powerful empires. 

What that political form will be, the exigencies of a vast 
empire, stretching from the Potomac to the Amazon, from the 
Atlantic to the Rocky mountains and the Andes, comprising 
Mexico, Central America, and the Indies, and resting upon the 
principle of the subordination of races, alone, will determine ; 
but the people of the United States of America South, have, 
after a long and painful experience of more than a half century, 
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discovered that they are not Frenchmen; and being unwilling 
to submit to the domination of a party, now in possession of 
the common government, whose principles and_ practices, are 
derived from the dostrines and teachings of the French revolu- 
tionary philosophy, have solemnly resolved to withdraw from a 
compact hostile to the great ends, as well as inimical to the 
vital principles, of the social union, and form a government 
suited to the wants and expressive of the ideas of Southern 
civilization. Prominent among the features of that constitu- 
tion about to be formed for the government of the ‘‘ Confedera- 
tion of the South,” will be a provision for securing a perma- 
nent representation of the landed interest in the national legis- 
lature—thus taking the control of the government out of the 
hands of demagogues and politicians, and placing it more un- 
der the control of conservative men, true patriots, and enlight- 
ened statesmen. ‘The idea will not be adopted at once (so firm 
z hold upon the public mind have the fallacious and demoral- 
izing doctrines of the French philosophy), but it will come, in 
the natural progress of political thought, from iis more rudi- 
mentary stages, to conceptions of a larger and maturer growth. 
And the office of the nationai executive will be so remodelled 
as to divest it of its formidable power of patronage, place it 
above the reach of party politics, and give it that independent 
tenure (for years, for life, or guamdiu se bene gesserit), which, 
while increasing its dignity at the expense of its authority, 
will be adding fresh guarantees to the security of liberty, and 
realizing a stable, liberal, and enlightened administration, un- 
moved in the midst of popular excitements and steadfast through 
every critical period of democratic transformation.. The insti- 
tution of an hereditary senate and executive is the political 
form best suited to the genius, and most expressive of the ideas 
of Southern civilization ; but, at the same time, a polity wholly 
incapable of realization, so long as the individual States retain 
the attribute of independent sovereignty, and party passions and 
interests are permitted to stifle the expression of an enlightened 
and patriotic public sentiment. 

Yet it is but too evident to every reflecting mind that has 
given the subject that degree of attention its importance de- 
mands, that the Constitution of the United States is not the 
form of government best calculated to assume the control of 
the destinies, and embody the conceptions of the future Con- 
federation of the South. It has already failed in attaining the 
ends of its original institution; and if readopted, it will fail 
again. ‘l'o secure the future, to consolidate liberty, to organ- 
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ize and control the elements of democracy, is, therefore, the 
great concern of the present ; and to that convention that is 
shortly to assemble to discuss and adopt a frame of government 
for the new Southern League, the whole South looks with the 
deepest solicitude and most anxious concern; and in view of 
the gravity and momentous character of the duties and respon- 
sibilities devolving upon it, it will constitute one of the most 
memorable bodies of men ever convened. Upon its composi- 
tion depend the destinies of a great empire ; and it is the fer- 
vent prayer of every true Southern heart, that only the most 
enlightened, patriotic and conservative men of the country be 
permitted to participate in its deliberations. Factionists, vil- 
lage lawyers, pot-house politicians, and party myrmidons, 
should be made to abate their arrogant pretensions, and give 
place to the true representatives of the thoughts and impulses 
of the great Southern mind and heart. If the landed interest 
prevail in that assembly, a future of honor, prosperity, and 
power, will be secured to the South; but if its councils be in- 
fluenced and its action shaped by the hirelings of party, or 
the venal apologists of licentiousness and excess, its career as 
a nation will be as brief as inglorious, and the night of its 
degradation will commence with its rising sun. 


i ooo 


ART VI.—LIBERTY AND GOVERNMENT. 


Ir is assumed by writers on natural law to be an incontesta- 
ble principle, that ‘ all men inherit from nature perfect liberty 
and independence.” This maxim, almost universally received 
as a truism, is supported by neither philosophy nor experience. 

The marriage relation, no less than the parental relation, is 
a natural relation. Marriage is the mother of society. It is 
an institution which has existed from time immemorial, and is 
sanctioned by the lawsof all nations. The Hottentot and the 
New-Zealander, the Negro and the Malay, the Chinese and 
the Cherokee, the Mohammedan and the Budhist, the disciple 
of Zoroaster no less than the devout worshipper of Baal and 
Moloch, the Jew as well as the Christian, all worship at the 
domestic shrine, and give traditional or legal effect to the re- 
Jation of husband and wife. 

If marriage is a natural relation, society must also be a 
natural relation, for the one is the logical consequence of the 
other. Man, at his birth, is but a helpless animal, imperfect 
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in body as well as in mind, guided by instinct instead of rea- 
son, and dependent for his physical growth and mental develop- 
ment on some of the individual members of the existing socie- 
ty. This state of infantile helplessness and absence of moral 
accountability, precludes the idea that man, at the outset of 
his social career, enjoys the advantages of perfect liberty and 
perfect independence. Nor must it be left out of view, in con- 
sidering the proposition, that man, even after he has attained 
to the perfection of manhood, is a legitimate member of society, 
which gave him being, and from which he sprang ; and perfect 
liberty and independence are incompatible with the social con- 
dition of man. It is immaterial under what favorable star any 
individual member of society may have been born, he cannot 
escape the necessity of surrendering his personal opinions, and 
his ideas of right and justice to the traditional and positive 
rules and regulations of the predominant civilization, which 
are the accumulated results of experience, and the natural 
fruit of progressive intellectuality. 

During the period of childhood man is the least independent 
of all animals, and as in his onward march of gradual develop- 
ment, the course he is required to pursue is pointed out to him 
by means of a stern and unrelenting educational process, he 
cannot refuse to follow the finger-board of that direction, in 
order to avoid being wrecked on the rock of crime and social 
degradation, or lost in the labyrinth of impracticable abstrac- 
tions. 

Perfect liberty and independence, if viewed in the light of 
abstract generalities, make no part of the physical or social 
nature of man. To obviate all misapprehension on this point, 
the precise meaning of the phrase, ‘natural liberty and in- 
dependence,” should be understood. Natural liberty and in- 
dependence may be defined as, absolute freedom of action, 
limited only by the measure of physical abilities and mental 
powers proper to each person in his individual capacity. But 
every individual of the species, deriving his existence from pro- 
genitors, is, in the first place, dependent on parental support 
and parental authority ; he is, in the next place, required to 
comply with the established customs and social usages of the 
community of which he is a member ; and he is, finally, forced 
to submit to the effect and legal operation of existing laws ; 
and it is impossible to conceive how it can be predicated of 
him that he has inherited from nature perfect liberty and inde- 
pendence, or absvlute freedom of action, restricted even as it 
is, by the limitations of the definition. Not even animals, 
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who, in their mode of action, follow the infallible teachings of 
instinct, inherit physical liberty and independence from nature. 
They are, more or less, the children of society. The necessity 
of perpetuating the species by means of the functional con- 
comitance of the sexual organism, and the maternal solicitude 
instinctively exhibited by animals in behalf of their imperfect 
ofispring, are irrefutable manifestations of their social charac- 
ter, which is incompatible with a state of perfect liberty and 
independence. 

But man is not only a social animal, but he is also possessed 
of moral and intellectual endowments of the highest order. 
The moral and political status of man pre-supposes the exist- 
ence of social rights, derived from, and co-relative to, corre- 
sponding social duties and social obligations. 

No matter in what degree of social subordination any indi- 
vidual member of society may be placed, social rights can only 
be the derivative from, or the necessary consequence of, pre-ex- 
isting socialduties. Self-preservation and self-perfection are the 
social duties of which no man in his individual capacity can 
voluntarily divest himself; self-defence and self-improvement 
are their co-relative rights. The defence of the State against 
domestic as well as external enemies is a social duty ; the pro- 
tection guaranteed to the citizen by the government is the 
consequent social right. 

Political or social liberty is merely of relative import, when 
applied to the mechanism of human society. In its real sig- 
nification it means nothing more than the political and civil 
equality of all the members of the community, who are _ par- 
ties to the social compact, standing upon the same common 
platform of the government of thelaw. The definition of Jus- 
tinian is nearly as perfect as concise language can meke it: 
“* Facultas ejus quod cuique facere libet, nisi quid vi, aut 
fure prohibetur.” Political liberty may also be defined as 
the right of unlimited action, strictly controlled by the physi- 
cal and social nature of man, and so far restrained by human 
laws, as the common interest of the political community, or 
the safety and protection of the individual, renders restriction 
expedient and necessary. 

Political liberty must always be subordinate to the govern- 
ment of the law, for otherwise it would inevitably degenerate 
into licentiousness and anarchy. The thousand millions of 
people scattered over the face of the globe, are divided into nu- 
merous distinct political communities. Each nation may, so to 
say, be considered a compound individual in the social family 
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of mankind, sovereign within itself, and comparatively inde- 
pendent of all others in its municipal relations, and the internal 
government of its domestic affairs. Each one of the various 
nations and tribes which inhabit the earth, differs more or less 
from all the others in customs, habits, modes of life, moral and 
intellectual endowments, social aptitudes, and frequently also 
in religion and Janguage. The climate, the natural resources 
uf wealth, and the physical conformation of the country of the 
various political subdivisions, constituting kingdoms, empires, 
republics, and provincial dependencies, present a diversity no 
less marked in external appearance than complex in mechan- 
ism. Nor is the ethnological character of mankind uniform, 
in either physical outline or intellectual peculiarities. Each 
nation, race, and tribe, can only be effectually governed by a 
system of laws adapted to the social characteristics of the peo- 
ple, and conducive to the development of the physical and the 
industrial resources of the country. 

- If liberty, then, is subordinate to the government of the law, 
ond every political community can only be effectually governed 
by a system of laws peculiar to itself, it follows, and the infer- 
ence is irresistible, that what constitutes liberty in one country, 
would, in fact, be regarded as the most intolerable oppression 
in another country, quite differently situated, and inhabited by 
an altogether different race of people. American jiberty could 
only be productive of anarchy and licentiousness, if it were 
adopted as the governing principle of the kingdom of Dahomey. 
The New-Zealander has, as yet, not exhibited his sense of ap- 
preciation of the constitutronal liberty of the Englishman. 
During the “ Reign of Terror” of the French Revolution, re- 
publican liberty was synonymous with reckless fanaticism and 
political intolerance. 

All political communities, no matter what may be their 
form of government, are governed by a system of laws. These 
laws regulate and fix the precise boundaries of the social re- 
lations peculiar to the society for whose protection they are 
adopted and enforced. They are the rules of action by which 
men, in their social intercourse, are directed and controlled. 
These laws, compiled and arranged into a system, or existing 
only in the form of traditional customs and prescriptive rights, 
are the logical deductions from the facts and circumstances, as 
they act and react upon each other, regulating the necessities 
and the wants of, and furnishing the elements of security and 
happiness to, every individual member of the social com- 
munity. 
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The despotic, no less than the republican form of govern- 
ment, is merely the machinery to adapt the laws to the neces- 
sities and wants of the people, and the persons exercising the 
- functions of the government are only the agents, either receiv- 
ing their appointment by means of periodical elections,4 or 
= official position by virtueofa prescriptive hereditary 
right 

As society is ever in motion, constantly changing its fea- 
tures, either by accretion or elimination, a periodical revision 
or modification of the law becomes necessary to preserve its 
adaptability to the prevailing social condition of the political 
community. The question is not what class of the citizens or 
the subjects shall govern, for the majority who yield obedience 
to the law, and who alone are enabled to give sanction and 
force to acts of legislation of every description, actually and 
virtually govern and control the society of which they are 
members. No oppressive laws can be enforced and executed, 
for a long series of years, without .the express or implied con: 
sent of a majority of the nation. In free countries, an enlight- 
ened public opinion, and in despotic countries, revolt, furnishes 
an adequate remedy against oppressive legislation. 

The legislative department of the government, whether the 
power of legislation be vested in one man or a thousand men, 
is but an agency, instituted by express or implied consent, to 
give form and expression to the modification of the social sys- 
tem, called for by a change of feature in the social condition of 
the people, or by external circumstances supervening, aggressive 
and revolutionary in their character. 

Laws govern everywhere, and the loyal citizen or subject’ 
who obeys the laws belongs to the governingclass. Under 
every conceivable form of government, it is a problem, still un- 
solved, to select with unfailing precision, and unerring discrim- 
ination, the most deserving and the most patriotic citizens, 
who are possessed of the “highest degree of ability to give 
proper form and expression to those rules of conduct, which 
shall command the implicit obedience of the people. But from 
the manner in which the proposition is stated, it may be 
readily inferred, that it has reference only to the professional 
skill and personal integrity of the law-maker. No inherent 
power over men and things can attach to the act of giving 
valid form to a statute, which derives its binding authority 
only from the fact that it is executed and obeyed by the ma- 
jority of the sovereign people. 

The fiction that the sovereignty resides in the king or the 
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emperor, and that the king and the emperor are above the 
law, has long since been exploded, and Francis of Naples and 
Louis Napoleon well know it. They are constantly modifying 
their political programme, to suit the exigencies of the time 
and the fatality of the circumstances. 





_s 


ART. VIT.—THE WAR IN NICARAGUA BY GEN, WILLIAM WALKER, 


In the course of the last summer, a book bearing the above title 
was published by 8S. H. Goetzel & Co., of Mobile and New-York. 
It has now a double interest, since death has placed its seal upon the 
chief actor in the scenes therein described. The book well deserves 
attention, as giving a narrative of events in which the people of this 
country, but more particularly of the Southern States, were deeply 
interested. 

Whatever opinion may be entertained as to the wisdom and policy 
of many of Gensel Walker's acts, there can be no feeling but 
admiration for the heroism of the brave little band which fought its 
way from an insignificant beginning to the conquest of Nicaragua, 
and finally, placed its chief at the head of the republic. It would, 
probably, have been wiser if he had*contented himself with wielding 
the actual power of the government, instead of offending the pre- 
judices of the people of the country, by aspiring to its administration 
in person. But however this may be, there can be no question that 
he advanced too rapidly in the successive steps which led to his 
attainment of the supreme authority. General Walker had but 
imperfectly learned the lesson, always so difficult to learn, embodied 
in the Latin maxim—/estina lente. In his eagerness and impatience 
to grasp the prize, he neglected to conciliate those elements of the 
society around him, which might have rendered the prize secure, after 
the victory had been won. He relied too much on the army and 
foreign influence to’ accomplish his purposes, and underrated altogether 
the strength of the native feeling of nationality. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, we do not consider it even open to doubt, that the policy of 
the Walker administration, if it could have been fairly carried out, 
would have been highly beneficial, and in the end would have given 
peace to the country and stability to the government. 

The most important act of this administration was the decree, not 
establishing slavery, as it was falsely stated, but merely declaring null 
and void, all the acts of the Federal Congress of the Central Amer- 
ican Confederation, from which Nicaragua had withdrawn. By this 
decree, the act abolishing slavery, among others, was repealed. The 
effect of it was to make a tabula rasa upon that subject, but certainly 
removing all legal restrictions against its introduction, if such intro- 
duction should be found to be either necessary or proper. General 
Walker does not hesitate to avow, that his intention in issuing that 
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decree, was to prepare the way for the introduction of slavery. He 
believed, and in that belief we think he is sustained by the teachings 
of history and the deductions of philosophy, that slavery forms 
the only staple basis of a society composed of heterogeneous, dis- 
similar, and unequal races. We bave no means of knowing whether 
his views were acceptable or not, to the people, at the head of whose 
government he was placed; but it does not admit of doubt, that, by 
this act, he lost the sympathy of the Northern States of this con- 
federacy. The act was, therefore, in the existing condition of things, 
impolitic, although wise in itself. The decree requiring the laws to be 
published in both English and Spanish, and giving equal value to all 
documents concerning public affairs, whether written in the one 
language or the other, and the decree concerning the registration 
of land titles, were intended and were very happily conceived to pro- 
mote the interests of the foreign elements of the population, and 
thereby to infuse Saxon vigor and energy into society, with a view to 
its reconstruction on a more permanent basis. 

Of the executions of Corral and Salazar, we are not entirely pre- 
pared to speak. That they were guilty of treason to the government, 
there seems to be no reason to doubt, and legally their lives were justly 
forfeited ; but whether the extreme penalty ought to have been in- 
flicted upon them, is a question of policy, which it would require a 
very intimate knowledge of all the circumstances to pronounce a 
judgment upon. We are inclined to think that they were mistakes, 
and that General Walker would better have consulted his own 
interest, and that of those committed to his charge, by exercising the 
prerogative of mercy. But even upon this point, it would not be just 
to pronounce too positive an opinion. It can scarcely be doubted, 
that if, by the fortune of revolution, General Walker had been placed 
in their position, his life would not have been spared. Nor must it be 
forgotten, that, in Central America, by universal usage, military 
executions always follow unsuccessful rebellion against the authorities 
in possession of the government, whether they be de jure, or merely 
de facto. The only question to be considered in these cases, is, 
whether or not General Walker ordered the execution of these per- 
sons upon insufficient evidence as to their guilt. If he did so, he 
was, assuredly, guilty of a great crime, for which he will be, and 
ought properly to be, held responsible at the bar of public opinion. 

The revocation of the charter of the Transit Company seems to 
have been one of those acts, whether just or not, which brought in its 
train most of the misfortunes of General Walker, Its effect was, by 
making a deadly enemy of a powerful corporation, to close up the chan- 
nels of communication with the United States, and thus cut him off 
from receiving regular reinforcements of men and supplies of munitions 
and provisions. Some of the acts we have enumerated took place 
under the administration of Don Patricio Rivas, but it is well known 
that he was but the nominis umbra, and that the real power of the gov- 
ernment was in the hands of Walker, and to him all the responsibility 
has been justly attached. 
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A combination of the Central American States against the Amer- 
ican rule in Nicaragua soon followed. After a series of deeply inter- 
esting military movements, narrated in a brief, rapid, and perspicuous 
style, the allies succeeded in surrounding General Walker in Rivas, in 
cutting him off from his resources, and, finally, compelling him, in 
order to avoid further unnecessary effusion of blood, to surrender that 
city to Captain Davis, of the United States navy, under formal 
guarantees of protection to the lives and property of the foreigners, 
and of the native Nicaraguans engaged in his service. General Walker 
subsequently embarked with a portion of his staff on board the St. 
Mary’s, for Panama, and thence he returned to the United States. 

At this point the volume closes; and we here take occasion to 
commend the book as one of stirring interest, well written throughout, 
and evincing both ability and literary culture. In the chapter on the 
“‘ Walker Administration,’ many novel and striking views on the 
question of slavery are presented, well deserving the attentive con- 
sideration of the Southern statesman. 

General Walker is regarded by many merely as an unprincipled, 
restless, and ambitious military adventurer. Such persons, in our 
opinion, have a very imperfect conception of his character and his 
motives. He may have been a misguided man, but no charge of per- 
sonal dishonesty, or even of ordinary immorality, has ever been made 
against him. He was not a vulgar ruffian, as many imagined him to 
be, thirsting for blood and delighting in rapine, but a modest, unas- 
suming gentleman, of cultivated mind, of elegant tastes and refined 
manners. It must not be forgotten that he was invited to Nicaragua 
by the liberal party of that country, to aid in its re-establishment, 
and _ his interference, therefore, cannot properly be termed either ille- 
gitimate or irregular. The important services rendered by him to that 
party, the death of Castillon, its chief, and the other events in their 
natural sequence, prepared the way for his subsequent career. It may 
have been unwise in him to have aspired to the supreme authority, 
but it cannot be said that he attained it by the exercise of either 
tyranny or treachery. He used the sword to accomplish his purposes, 
but, in that respect, he in nowise departed from the custom of the 
country, and it would be unfair to judge him by any other standard. 
His government was no more a usurpation than that of most of those 
who preceded him, unless the fact of his being a foreigner by birth, 
although a citizen by adoption, makes a difference. The civil war 
which prevailed in Nicaragua was not brought about by any agency 
of his. He found it existing when he arrived, and he cannot be held 
responsible for either its origin or its continuance, but he took advan- 
tage of it, and used it for his own ends. If the strict rules of right 
and wrong be applied to his conduct, no man can pronounce him guilt- 
less. But, taking into consideration the infirmities of our nature, 
and the temptations to which he was exposed, is. it fair to judge him 
by an over-rigid morality? At all events, such considerations, while 
not changing the fact of his guilt, may modify our opinions concern- 
ing its degree. 
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Having grasped the chief executive power, and having been, as he 
thought, unjustly deprived of it, by foreign interposition, it was but 
natural that he should seek to regain it, and we think it probable that 
he would have succeeded, but for the rigid execution of the neutrality 
laws by President Buchanan. No friend of Walker or his cause can 
justly tind fault with this. The laws were on the statute-book, and 
it was the sworn duty of the President to execute them; but the 
conduct of Commodore Paulding, in overpowering the command of 
Walker, on the soil of Nicaragua, and beyond the jurisdiction of the 
United States, can have no such justification. He was guilty of 
an act of gross tyranny and usurpation of authority, without excuse 
and without palliation, as it was without even color of legality under 
either municipal or international law. It is to be hoped that retribu- 
tive justice, in some form, may yet overtake him. 

Walker’s last expedition against Honduras seems to have been ill- 
advised, as it certainly proved to be disastrous; but we take it for 
granted, that his intention was merely to occupy that country tem- 
porarily, with a view to ulterior operations in Nicaragua. It is well 
known that, throagh all his reverses, he persisted in calling himself a 
citizen of Nicaragua, and refused to acknowledge any other allegiance. 
This fact alone relieves his name from the stigma of outlaw, attempted 
‘to be placed upon it by his enemies. His gallant defence against the 
attack of the Honduranians, after the eyacuation of Truxillo—his 
subsequent capitulation to a greatly superior force of British marines 
—the infamous surrender of him made by Captain Salmon to the 
authorities of Honduras—the speedy sentence of death—his march 
to the ‘place of execution with unflushed cheek and unquivering 
muscle—and the indignities offered to his lifeless body—are yet fresh 
in the memory of all. 

It was the fortune of the writer of this paper to have been in- 
timately associated with General Walker, in the relation of school- 
fellow and friend, almost from infancy to early manhood, and, 
although wholly separated from him since then, he has watched his 
career with profound interest, has rejoiced at all the success he has 
achieved, has deeply regretted his errors, and now mourns his un- 
timely end. 

A braver spirit never winged its flight from tenement of clay. 





ART. VIIL—HEREDITARY DESCENT; OR, DEPRAVITY OF THE OFF- 
SPRING OF POLYGAMY AMONG THE MORMONS. 


At the regular weekly meeting of the New-Orleans Academy of Sciences, 
held Dec. 10th, 1860, a paper was submitted by Dr. Samuel A. Cartwright, 
prepared yy corresponding member C. G. Forshey, of Texas, consisting of 
remarks oh the Report of Assistant-Surgeon Roberts Barthelow, contained in 
the “ Medical Statistics of the United States Army, for 1855 to 1859,” pp. 301, 
802, * On, tne Errects anp Tenpencies Or Mormon PotyGaMy IN THE TER- 
RitorY oF Urtan,” and pocsmnennd by additional notes by Dr. Cartwright. 
The paper was read to the Academy by the secretary. 
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On a motion to grant the request of Dr. Cartwright, for leave to publish the 
paper in any manner he should see fit, Dr. James Burns said : 

“The names of Cartwright and Forshey cannot fail to give weight to any 
opinions which they may express ; but he doubted that the paper just read is of 
that character which should distinguish opinions, emanating from this Academy, 
as endorsed by it. He knew not how far the acceptance of a paper is regarded 
as an endorsement of its propositions; and, while prepared to accord to it the 
most courteous consideration, he was not quite sure that he was at liberty to 
take exceptions to it. 

“The whole subject of ethnology, or ethnography, is new, and is far from 
having attained any important degree of scientific exaetness. The origin of the 
human race, the sources of its species and varieties, their specific differences, 
the causes and conditions of its progress, and its retrogradation, are all in an 
unsatisfactory state—adhuc sub judice lis est. It eannot be necessary to enter 
into particulars in support of this proposition, which is a mere truism. 

“ His first exception to the paper was the characterizing the Mormon com- 
munity as a ‘race.’ The most extravagant theorists have hitherto abstained 
from aay of any people as a new ‘race,’ whose origin did not date more 
than thirty years back ; whose existence is more due to immigration than to 
reproduction, as is notoriously true of the Mormons ; and of whom it is doubt- 
ful whether they constitute a species or only a variety. The Academy cannot 
be understood as acknowledging the correctness of the application of the term 
‘Mormon race,’ to that community. He did not think it necessary to disclaim 
any sympathy with Mormonism—its fanaticism, its impostures, its misery, 
and its polygamy. Qui sibi excusat accusat. But he found it difficult to re- 
ceive the statements of Dr. Barthelow's report, advanced for the purpose of 
showing that, in consequence of polygamy, the Mormon community has degener- 
ated. It is scarcely more than thirty years since Joe Smith, their founder, was 
first heard of. It is incredible, that, in so brief a period, has been produced a 
well-marked inferior ‘ race,’ with salient facial angles, low and retreating fore- 
head, thick lips, green areola about the eyes, gelatinous or albuminous constitu- 
tions, and the other alleged characteristics of ‘race '—if that term must be 
used. As for the ‘ gelatinous or albuminous constitution,’ he confessed that his 
studies 1 ad never before made him acquainted with the term, and that he was 
at a loss to guess what it can mean, if not the disease known as mollities ossium. 
If so, a valuable addition to the existing knowledge on this subject might 
have been made, if Dr. Barthelow had furnished statistics in ‘support of this 
alleged condition of Mormon progeny. But they must be very extensive to 
satisfy the rigorous requirements of science : as, the number of women married, 
or ‘sealed,’ to each man; their own origin or ‘race ;’ their respective ages ; 
their Lo fe and mental characteristics ; their general habits and modes and 
means of living ; the average number of children to each womap, to each man, 
and to each family; the proportion of children in whom this particular con- 
dition, and the other several conditions were found, for a decade, at least, if not 
for a series of decades—these, and much more, would be necessary, for anything 
like scientific purposes. Such, for example, is the course of Mons. Quetelet, 
when he seeks to inform us of the condition, mental and physical, of man—of 
his height, his weight, his girth around the chest, his strength, his education, 
and his crimes, of the similarity of France and Sweden, of Paris arid Stockholm, 
in respect of illegitimacy. But, in the paper just read, so far are we from details 
of this satisfactory character, that the only semblance of a statistical statement 
is, that ‘Brigham Young has about forty wives.’ If Dr. Barthelow can be 
so indefinite as that, in relation to the only figures he gives us, and concernin 
such a small fact, what may—nay, what must—not be the indefiniteness of his 
information with respect to the other points which are indispensable to our 
right appreciation of the propositions submitted for our consideration ! 

“Dr. Barthelow speaks of the Mormon progeny having a green areola 
about the eyes. What, it may be asked, is the significance of that appearance ? 
There is nothing in the writings of Prichard, or Latham, or Knox, or Pickering, 
or Smith, or Nott and Gliddon, or Darwin, or any other ethnological authority, 
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to suggest such an import to that appearance. The medical experience of the 
m acnger has taught him to attribute such signs to practices utterly adverse to 
those of polygamy—to chlorosis in maidens, and to certain other conditions in 
women married and unmarried. Before science can accept the assertion of Dr. 
Barthelow, that polygamy produces such a condition, it will require, in the 
given case, rigorous proof that that cause alone has operated in its production. 
As no such evidence is advanced, we cannot accept his position as proved. 

* For analogous reasons, we cannot accept, as proved, the allegation of the 
bad facial angle, and the low forehead, of the Mormon ‘race.’ At the same 
time, he desired to be understood as, by no means, either holding the converse 
as proved, or as asserting the converse. He did, indeed, suspect some of the 
statements in the paper to be erroneous; but he did not consider himself 
justified in so pronouncing them until prepared to sustain the position by well- 
established facts, or by the resistless reasoning upon such facts. 

“There are other matters in the paper which seem open to criticism ; but it 
would be unnecessary, and perhaps improper, to enter upon them with such 
knowledge only as he had been able to gather from the reading of the manu- 
script by the secretary. He simply desired to say that, whatever may be the 
value of the paper in other respects, it does not answer the requirements of 
science, such as he was here endeavoring to profit by, and such as he under- 
stood to be the objects of this Academy. For Dr. Cartwright, Mr. Forshey, and 
Dr. Barthelow, and for their statements, he could entertain nothing less than 
great respect, but that sentiment cannot suffice to remove the conviction that, 
when they treat of a scientifie subject, before a scientifie body, and, therefore, 
with implied scientific pretensions, they should do so in a strictly scientific 
manner. For one, he should be glad if those gentlemen would, in that 
manner, favor the Academy with their knowledge on this very interesting 
topic.” 

Mtr Thomassy testified “ that the people called Mormons are in the habit of 
constantly recruiting their numbers from every nation in the world to whom 
they had access, and usually, he believed, from the very worst specimens of 
each people; and he thought the influence of that circumstance, in modifying 
the progeny, should, by no means, be lost sight of.”’ 

Prof. Riddell “ ag with both the previous speakers, in the opinion that the 
conclusions given in the paper are not proved. To be in a ecndition to inves- 
tigate the alleged changes in the hair of Mormon children, we must know who 
were the mothers, where they were born, and of what races.” 

The motion for permission to print the paper was then granted. 

At the subsequent meeting of the Academy, held Dee. 17th, it was, on motion, 

“ Resolved, That the resolution of the previous meeting, authorizing the print- 
ing of the paper by Messrs. Forshey and Cartwright, ‘On tHe Ervecrs anp Ten- 
DENCIES OF Ps pendbat PoLyGaMy IN THE Territory or Utan,’ be so amended as to 
include the printing, at the same time, of the discussion which ensued on the 
reading of the paper, as recorded in the miautes of the Academy.” 

A true copy from the minutes. 

N. B. Benepicr, Rec. Sec., N. O. A. S. 


[The papers and discussion are contributed to Dz Row’s Review by Dr. 


_ Cartwright, and are not otherwise published. ] 
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“The Mormon, of all the human animals now walking upon this 
globe, is the most curious in every relation. . . . . Asagreat 
social solecism, seriously affecting the physical stamina and mental 
health, it is full of interest to the medical philosopher. 





*The report of Dr. Barthelow, from which these extracts are made, will be 
7 in a recent volume of Senate documents, entitled “ Medical Statistics of 
e U.S. A.” 
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‘* Isolated in the narrow valleys of Utah, and practising the rites 
of a religion grossly material, of which polygamy is the main element 
and cohesive force, the Mormon people have arrived at a physical and 
mental condition, in a few years of growth, such as densely-populated 
communities in older parts of the world, that are hereditary victims 
of all the vices of civilization, have been ages in reaching. 

‘This condition is shown by the preponderance of female births; 
by the mortality in infantile life ; by the large proportion of albuminous 
and gelatinous types of constitution ; and by the striking uniformity of 
the facial expression, and in physical conformation of the younger 
portion of the community. 

“The ‘peculiar institution’ is practically upheld by the older men, 
the elders, bishops, apostles, and prophets ; and so eager is the search 
for young virgins, that, notwithstanding the preponderance of the 
female population, a large per-centage of the younger men are un- 
married. 

“To sustain the system, young girls are sealed at the earliest mani- 
festations of puberty; and I am credibly informed that means are not 
unfrequently made use of to hasten the period. The activity of the 
reproductive functions, as a rule, is not diminished by polygamy; on 
the contrary, the women are remarkable for fecundity; but in the 
harems the proportion of children arriving at maturity is much less 
than in the rural districts of our country. An illustration of this fact 
is afforded by the results in that chief of polygamists, Brigham Young’s 
case. He has at least forty wives. A large number of children have 
been born to him, a majority of whom died in infancy, leaving twenty- 
four, according to the most reliable accounts. These forty women in 
monogamous society, married, would have borne, probably, one hun- 
dred and sixty children; two thirds of whom, under hygienic circum- 
stances equally favorable, would have been reared. In Brigham and 
his wives we have presented the most favorable conditions for successful 
polygamy possible in Mormon society ; yet in this instance the violation 
of a natural law has been speedily evinced. One of the most deplor- 
able effects of polygamy is shown in the genital weakness of the boys 
and young men, the progeny of the ‘ peculiar institutions.’ 

“‘The most observant Mormons cannot hide from themselves the 
evidence of these sad effects. One of their saints, Heber C. Kimball, 
in recent sermons, has adverted to this sexual debility; but, with a 
singular blindness, attributed it to a vicious style of dressing. The 
sexual desires are stimulated to an unnatural degree ata very early 
age, and as female virtue is easy, opportunities are not wanting for 
their gratification. 

‘It is a curious fact, that Mormonism makes its impress upon the 
countenance. Whether owing to the practice of a purely sensual 
and material religion, to the premature development of the passions, 
or to isolation, there is, nevertheless, an expression of countenance 
and a style of feature which may be styled the Mormon expression and 
style; an expression compounded of sensuality, cunning, suspicion, and 
a smirking self-conceit. The yellow, sunken, cadayerous visage; the 
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greenish-colored eye ; the thick, protuberant lips; the low forehead ; 
the light, yellowish hair, and the lank, angular person, constitute an 
appearance so characteristic of the new race, the production of polyg- 
amy, as to distinguish them at a glance. The older men and women 
present all the physical peculiarities of the nationalities to which they 
belong; but these peculiarities are not propagated and continued in 
the new race; they are lost in the prevailing Mormon type. 

“Tf Mormonism received no addition from outside sources, these 
influences continuing, it is not difficult to foresee that it would even- 
tually die out. The ipcrease of population, independently of large 
annual accessions from abroad, has not been coequal with the increase 
in cther portions of our country. The results of polygamy here are 
not to be compared, without some limitations, to the results of the 
same institutions elsewhere ; its decadence must follow more sptedily. 
In Eastern life, where it has been a recognized domestic institution for 
ages, women are prepared for its continuance, and do not feel de- 
graded by their association with it. The women of this Territory, 
how fanatical and ignorant soever, recognize their wide departure 
from the normal standard in all Christian countries; and from the 
degradation of the mother follows that of the child, and physical 
degeneracy is not a remote consequence of moral depravity. 

“Mormonism, considered in a relation purely sanitary, presents 
some interesting features. e Mormon theology contemplates the 
cure of disease by miraculous interposition. Hence, the disciples of 
the healing art are net held in much estimation. The church au- 
thorities are exceedingly jealous at an attempt to cure by ordinary 
therapeutics, and denounce from the pulpit any invasion of their 
special province. Though they claim for the ‘laying on of hands’ 
(cheirapsia) wonderful efficacy, the number of deformities, the result 
of malpractice, to be seen in any of the populous towns, rather 
indicates a necessity for the use of carnal means. The art of surgery 
is at a low ebb. Epidemic erysipelas of a virulent form is reported 
to prevail in this Territory; but, thus far, no cases of the disease 
have fallen under the observation of the medical officers serving 
with this army. I have reason to believe that ‘erysipelas’ is a 
conventional term, applied to various dissimilar affections, as rheuma- 
tism, erythema, anthrax, &c.’’ 


NOTES BY PROF. C. G. FORSHEY. 


Thus far, the report bears upon the subject I would illustrate. 

Assuming the observations of this acute surgeon to be just and true, 
(and I doubt not they are entirely reliable,) one or two collateral re- 
marks seem to be needed. 

The European (or white race of men) has never been a polygamist 
before. It is contrary to his nature and his instincts. Created, mani- 
festly, for a higher destiny—an instinctive abhorrence of the brutality 
of a promiscuous intercourse is impressed upon the males and especially 
the females of the race. Thus has it been, through untold centuries, 
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and through every stage of barbarism and civilization. The Mormon 
is but a temporary and local exception, sustained by craft and power 
on the one hand, and by religious bigotry, fear, and ignorance, on 
other. Isolation only can sustain it, temporarily ; and that very isola- 
tion, as well hinted by Dr. Barthelow, must, through the violation 
of the natural law (of this race) work out its extinction. 

It appears to me, however, that the manifest difference between the 
workings of the system of polygamy, in Mormon and Oriental countries, 
finds its solution in a different cause from those suggested by Dr. B. 

I allude to the constitutional difference of race. ‘The Saracenic, in- 
deed, the whole Mohammedan polygamy, is compatible with the instinct 
of race—not founded in brutal sensualism, as, the Mormon, nor sus- 
tained by religious bigotry. It bears no special relation to the moslem 
theology, if I correctly apprehend it. 

For the female of those oriental and tropical races, practising polyg- 
amy, there is no high intellectual destiny—no aspiration after the pure 
and the beautiful; but a pre-ordained servitude, compatible with their 
nature, and adapted to the semi-civilization which is the acme of de- 
velopment in the races to which they belong. Extinction, then, is not 
a tendency of Eastern polygamy, as in the European race of men. It 
is not a violation of the natural law, where the natural instincts in the 
normal condition of the race do not forbid it. 

Without further statistics than probably exist, it would not be safe 
to allege, that the law of reproduction, and the best sanitary condition, 
are both sustained, by the institution of polygamy, in oriental nations. 
But it would not be unphilosophic to infer, that nations and races of 
men, that have maintained the institution, through all the vicissitudes 
of the barbaric and civilized condition, without calling it in question, 
may assert it for their normal condition, with the same confidence as 
the modern philosopher may assert monogamy as pertaining to the 
normal condition of the white race of mankind. 

Among the vast number of evidences that modern science recog- 
nizes, as testifying to man’s division into several distinct species, in all 
probability aboriginal—this* strong amd palpable diversity of instinct 
as to the marriage relation, may be ranked high by the candid ethnol- 
ogist. 

‘The remarks of Surgeon Barthelow respecting the identity of 
facial expression, and other peculiarities, chiefly physical, afford an 
illustration, rarely offered in so brief a period, of the tendency of 
peculiar institutions, and of isolation, to produce permanent varieties 
of the particular race, such as the Saxon, the Celt, the Sclave, and the 
Briton. The philosophic ethnist will readily distinguish between these 
varieties of arace of men and the races themselves. The intercommerce 
of these varieties, when established by no violation of the natural law, 
such as degrades the Mormon type, is, doubtless, beneficial to the pro- 
geny ; while the violation of the natural law, which all men read in 
the instinctive aversion of different races, degrades the offspring and 
commences the process of a cerfain extinction. 

The mulatto, a reproduct of the European and negro races; the 
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mestizo;a reproduct of Saracenic* and Indo-American races— all these 
‘mongrel or hybrid, and have the seeds of decadence and extinc- 
tion in their constitution. While the offspring or reproduct of Celtish, 
Saxon, and British varieties, as illustrated in the American citizen, 
presents the highest type of physical and mental health that has 
adorned the history of the master race of mankind. 
These remarks are submitted to the candid inquirer into the natural 
laws of race rather as suggestions than as dogmas, and with a perfect 
readiness to see them superseded by more philosophic doctrines. 


REMARKS BY DR. CARTWRIGHT. 


Whatever may be the effects of polygamy on the outward or physi- 
cal form, it would be interesting to inquire into its influence upon the 
inner man or moral character. The pages of history afford numerous 
evidence of its blighting influence upon the mind and morals of the 
white race, the Indo-Germanic, amply sufficient to condemn it, if Dr. 
Barthelow and Prof. Forshay’s observations fell short of proving its 
deleterious consequences upon the mechanism or outward frame-work 
of the human system. Certainly the people of those nations and 
tribes, the most addicted to polygamy, are the most deficient in physi- 
cal prowess. But this has generally been attributed to other causes. 
The faets adduced by Dr. Barthelow are interesting, as they tend to 
give a new direction to scientific inquiries, and may lead to the con- 
clusion, that apart from moral considerations (which should exclude it 
from American civilized society), polygamy is too injurious to the 
mind and body to be tolerated among a progressive and Christian 
people. It involves the necessity of enslaving the women. Repub- 
lican institutions cannot be maintained unless the women be left free 
to choose or refuse husbands. The freedom and equality of females 
are essential to chivalry, heroic virtue, civil and religious liberty. 
They have never been free and equal under any other than monoga- 
mous institutions. Even in them the fair sex, though theoretically 
free, as in the Northern States.and in Europe, are practically reduced 
by-the stronger sex to the virtual condition of negroes, unless they 
have sufficient wealth to purchase an exemption from the hardships 
usually imposed upon them. Nearly all the strictly servile and 
drudgery work is thrown upon them throughout monarchical Europe. 
The great mass of European women, being overburdened with servile 
toil, and iree only in name, become coarse and masculine in their 
physical organization, and lose much of their natural grace, beauty, 
and femininity. The coarse, rough, negro work they are required to 

‘orm, has a similar effect in deadening the moral sense and blunting 
the finer feelings that polygamy has. Both result in the same thing, 
by robbing woman of her charms and attractiveness. 

These are the weapons that nature gave the gentler and weaker 
sex to enable them to live on a footing of equality and freedom with 


* It is proper, I think, to regard all that portion of the Spanish family, having 
blaek heir and eyes and dark swarthy complexions, as of Moorish or Saracenic 


origin. 
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the lords of creation, and even to erect an empire over their heads— 
the empire of beauty. But, when robbed, by the institutions of 
- polygamy, or by the devices of viciously-constructed governments, of 
that delicacy, gentleness, and refinement, on which their charms de- 
pend, they have no protection against the tyrant man except gold, 
and only one in a hundred possesses enough of that to prevent her 
from being rudely elbowed off’ the pavements into the middle of the 
streets of London and Paris by the masculine gentry of abolitionized 
England and France. Everywhere in our Southern States females, 
without regard to wealth, are treated with the utmost respect and 
deference ; the pavement is yielded to them, they occupy the first 
place at table, and the best seats in all the public or private con- 
veyances ; they are relieved in a great measure from all coarse, 
menial, and servile labor. Negroes glory in such employment, and 
hence the governments of our Southern States, which are founded 
upon true scientific principles and the fitness of things, impose the 
drudgery work upon the negroes, as most able to perform it, instead 
of making negroes of their wives and daughters, as the American and 
European abolitionists do. The white women of the South, unde- 
based by polygamy and undegraded. by fixed subjection to menial toil, 
give birth to no such degenerate beings as those described by Dr. 
Barthelow as a new race in Utah; nor to an equally degenerate 
people, known as the populace in England and the canaille in France. 

It is not bodily labor or the performance of menial services, which 
causes the women of Utah to bear children so degenerate as to be re- 
garded by Dr. Barthelow and Prof. Forshey as a new race ; because 
most of them, both in Utah and in Asia and other parts of the world, 
where polygamy is practised, lead more indolent and luxurious lives 
than in monogamous society ; but it is the debasing effects of polygamy 
upon the mind and heart of the white or Adamic woman. Prof. 
Forshey is no doubt right in supposing that it is less blighting to the 
moral nature of women belonging to the inferior races. When the 
Sacred Scriptures are more literally translated from the original 
Hebrew, there will be good grounds to infer, nay, positive evidence to 
prove, that the inferior colored races were created by natural or 
second causes, like the flora and fauna, in the partieular zones or 
localities best adapted, in the untamed, wild state, to their existence 
and well being. The word Elohim, translated God, in our version, 
is not literal. Itis in the singular number in the translation ; whereas 
in the original it is in the plural. So definite and precise is the Hebrew 
in regard to number, that it has three numbers instead of two. There 
could not have been less, therefore, than three causes in action, which 
made the beasts of the earth and created the first families of man men- 
tioned in the Scriptures. We are distinctly told that they were created 
male and female, in the image or likeness of Elohim, or the plurality 
of the causes producing them. 

It would be an absurdity to suppose that they were created in the 
image or iikeness of the Great Jehovah. The Hebrew Bible does not 
say so; but says they were created in the image and likeness of 
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Elohim, a plural noun, which would embrace ponderable and im- 
ponderable matter and spirit. It is a literal truth that mankind 
really exist in the image and likeness of ponderable matter, and in 
addition to that, something in the image and likeness of electricity 
and other imponderable matter ; besides which, there is also something 
in the image and likeness of spiritual existence. After these inferior 
or first races were created (it may have been millions of years) Jehovah 
Elohim, translated Lorp Gop in our version, formed the superior or 
Adamic man of the dugt of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life. He subsequently formed the white or Adamic 
woman from a part of the body of the man, nearest the heart, viz. : 
the bony case enclosing it, instead of forming the Adamic race, male 
and female, from the start, as the inferior colored races were created. 

The facts adduced by Dr. Barthelow and Prof. Forshey, though not 
sufficient to be conclusive, go far to prove that polygamy not only 
blights the physical organism, but the moral nature of the white or 
Adamic woman to so great a degree as to render her incapable of 
breeding any other than abortive specimens of humanity—a new race 
that would die out—utterly perish from the earth, if left to sustain 
itself. The fact that the inferior colored races, among whom polygamy 
is universal, are self-sustaining, proves that it has not the same perni- 
cious influences upon them as upon the white race. But degraded as 
the young Mormons are in Utah, they are scarcely more so than that 
peculiar race of people, utterly unknown in our Southern States, but 
known in Europe as the populace, the canaille and lazzaroni. ‘These 
wretched beings might with great propriety and truth be classed as a 
new race of the genus homo, although exceptions would be taken to 
such a classification under the definitions that ethnologists have 
adopted. Ethnology is comparatively a new science, and it is be- 
lieved that further and deeper researches in it would justify such a 
classification. Animals are classed as they are modified or affected by 
certain zones or surroundings, causing permanent differences among 
them in the different zones inhabited by them. This has led ethnolo- 
gists to pay too little attention to the fact that the human families 
are, not like the lower animals, influenced mostly by localities. 

Human beings, occupying the same locality, for instance London, 
Paris, or Naples, differ very widely from one another, owing to the 
vast differences which artificial and vitiated governments have intro- 
duced between man and man. ‘The terms, populace, canaille, and 
lazzaroni, convey each in the cities just named, a clearer idea of greater 
moral and mental differences among the inhabitants, than those which 
science has declared to exist between the savages of the Fejee Islands 
and the civilized people of Europe or America. Ethnology ignores 
the existence of a race of savages in the cities of Kurope—not because 
such a race does not exist, but because that science has not advanced 
far enough to discover the causes, which have led a new race of 
savages, more brutal and debased than the savages of the woods, to 
spring up in the very bosom of European civilized society. 

It is not bodily labor, or the performance of menial services, which 
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has caused a race of savages to spring up in England, France, and 
Italy, known as the populace, canaille, and. lazzaroni, for the plain 
reason that many, perhaps a large majority, of the white inhabitants, 
in our Southern States, actually perform more labor than the 
parents of the British populace and the French canaille. The 
mothers and fathers of those savages are mostly idle half their time, 
for want of employment, because the competition, in the menial labor 
allotted to them, is so great, as not only to reduce their wages to the 
starving point, but to compel this unfortunate half-starved class to tax 
their physical energies with excessive labor beyond human endurance, 
for fear of losing their places. When out of employment, pinching 
want preys so heavily on their moral faculties, that crime rises and 
falls with the price of wheat. 

Civilization in republican America is founded on a different basis 
entirely from that of monarchical Europe—on natural instead of an 
artificial distinction. The founders of American civilization, instead 
of making savages of a large portion of civilized society through 
artificial devices, confining the poor whites to menial service, imported, 
direct from Africa, black savages for the performance of the servile 
labor, which, in Europe, had been consigned to pennyless white per- 
sons, mostly women. ‘Thence, in America, no white citizen, male or 
female, is born to be set apart for servile labor exclusively. True, the 
poorer classes of the American citizens, who have no negroes, are under 
the necessity of doing their own drudgery work, such as washing, 
cooking, and scouring. But it is performed cheerfully, even claimed 
as a merit, instead of regarded as degrading, because it is for them- 
selves they perform it, and not for others, as in Europe. They are not 
born white negroes in the New World, however poor, as the poor are 
born in the old country, but all born free and equal, with every 
stimulus to improve their condition by honest industry, and to 
cultivate their minds and hearts. Thence, industry of all kinds, 
except the performance of menial services for others, as that of body- 
servants, lackeys, and waiters, is honorable throughout the entire limit 
of that new order of civilization which rests upon negro-slavery as a 
basis. In early times, all the States, comprising the American galaxy 
of States, with one exception, conformed to the American idea of 
pressing into the service of civilization and progress, actual savages 
from the wilds of Africa, fur the performance of all rough servile 
labor, which experience proved tended to demoralize the white race 
and to convert them into savages ; while it greatly tended to improve 
the negroes, and also to substitute negro labor for white in all those 
hot and humid localities, where experience proved that the white man 
could not labor and live, while the negro enjoyed health and life better 
there than in his native jungles. 

In process of time the inferior negro race, held in subordination by 
the white, became so greatly improved by its juxtaposition with a 
civilized Christian people, that, in all those States where agriculture 
could dispense with its labor, acts of emancipation were passed under 
the belief—which experience has proved to be a mistake—that Africans 
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in America would improve faster, and be more useful to society in 
freedom than in slavery. Instead of the looked-for improvement, 
they have become a pest and a nuisance to Northern society, and the 
drugery work, which they performed while in slavery, has, since their 
emancipation, been mostly thrown upon the shoulders of Northern 
white women. The poorer classes are born to servile labor there, as 
in Europe. Ever since the negroes have been liberated, and the poor 
whites degradated, by being substituted for negroes to wait on the rich, 
and ever since the arrogance of wealth has been inflated by having 
white men and women, instead of negroes, to run at its beck and call, 
and to bow before it, the women of the New-England States have 
been breeding fanatics instead of heroes. The facts adduced by Dr. 
Barthelow and Professor Forshey, of the debasing influence of 
Mormonism on the physical structure and stamina of the inhabitants 
of Utah, are less strong than those which might be brought in proof 
of the debasing influence of abolitionism on the moral principles and 
character of that portion of the Northern people who have enacted 
personal liberty bills, to evade a compliance with their constitutional 
obligations to the Southern States, and have elevated the poltroon 
Sumner into a hero, and made a saint of the miscreant Brown. But 
the causes which have filled New-England with fanatics, cannot much 
longer exist, without breeding, in the bosom of society in the Northern 
States, a race of fierce uncontrollable savages, making republican 
government as impossible there, by their ignorance and want of moral 
virtue, as the race of savages, known as the populace, canailie, and 
lazzaroni, have rendered it in Europe. 





ART, IX.—SOUTHERN PATRONAGE TO SOUTHERN IMPORTS AND 
DOMESTIC INDUSTRY. 


(Concluded.) 


Tuose who would drink at the true fountain of knowledge on the 
subject of political economy, must read and learn the sources of 
Great Britain's wealth and greatness, of her unbounded commerce 
and independence of the world—he must mingle with the business 
world, tread the paths of «practical life, and examine the Merchants’ 
and Manufacturers’ Ledger. He must learn what constitutes the 
freight-list of steamers and railroads. He must examine the shelves 
of the merchant, and take his text from that source. In the dry 
goods line he will find more than half the amount of a well-assorted 
stock to be of American manufactured ‘goods, of better quality, and 
cheaper than they were formerly purchased in England, and cheaper 
than they can now be imported. In the hardware line the same state 
of things will be found to exist—so with the grocery and every other 
branch of trade, except those who deal in the finest kind of articles, 
such as the finer quality of cotton goods, fine silks, and fancy goods, 
fine liquors, wines, teas, broadcloths, ete. 
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It is not our policy to geek for non-intercourse with the Northern 
States. They are large customers for our cotton, which we exchange 
on advantageous terms for articles of prime necessity, and get better 
and cheaper articles than we could procure from England or any 
other country. A system of non-intercourse in trade would be offen- 
sive and unfriendly, and cannot be carried out, nor any other measure 
so diametrically opposed to our individual pecuniary interests. 

Our internal commerce is the only bond which ean preserve the 
union of the States. Without it, the States would separate and 
become deadly foes—a prey to foreign powers that would rejoice to 
see our Union broken to atoms. 

Free and unrestricted commerce between the States is a source of 
profit to the remotest sections of our country, and carries with it the 
olive branch of peace. It is a diffuser of light, and if properly poised 
and equalized throughout our common country, will dispel the dark 
cloud which hangs over truth and justice, and ultimately dispel and 
seatter to the winds any great errors which are infused into the minds 
of the masses to embitter and poison one section of our country 
against another. But, in order to poise and balance this internal 
commerce, the old planting States will, of necessity, be obliged to 
embark, more or less, in manufacturing. 

We must be our own merchants, and discontinue the practice of 
employing the Yankees to buy and sell for us. We cannot afford to 
pay them a profit on the goods manufactured at the South before they 
go into the hands of Southern consumers. A great point with the 
South should be to make Charleston, and other Southern cities, cen- 
tres of distribution, where large manufacturers, both in Europe and 
in the Northern and Eastern States, would find it to their interest to 
establish commission agencies, to sell to our wholesale and jobbing 
merchants, and where, no doubt, houses would soon spring up (exclu- 
sively importing) to supply distributing merchants, where the money 
capital of the South would naturally centre, and where the exchange 
between the people of the South and the balance of the world would 
be made—a point from which the bank circulation of the South would 
radiate, and where specie would be imported from all parts of the 
world to which our cotton is sent, to redeem it without the agency of 
New-York ; where money would be in such brisk demand, that there 
would be no necessity for Southern banks to send their spare capital 
to Northern cities, to be put out on what is termed call loans. It 
looks well to see a bank have a specie fund in New-York in the shape 
of a eall loan, but all must see that in a monetary crisis it would not 
be available, and afford no facilities for redeeming the circulation, as 
was the case in 1857. 

If we succeed in bringing about the desired state of things, by first 
making Charleston a great centre of distribution, the necessity for a 
line of steamers to Europe will follow, as aiso the ability to procure 
them ; and if the South succeeds in interesting our mercantile classes 
in such a change in trade as will make Charleston what she ought to 
be, the first thing that will be needed (indeed it should be a forerunner 
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to assist in reviving our trade) is another railroad outlet to the South- 
west, which will connect with new roads, and tap the country about 
Macon. We confidently look for the day when Charleston will have 
another railroad thoroughfare to the Southwest, and that the business 
of that city will become so enlarged as not only to overwork the new 
but the old-established highway, affording a carrying trade that will 
fully compensate both. 

It is a matter of surprise that Charleston should have expended so 
much treasure far away from home, on works which have added 
nothing to her trade, while she seems to have been blind to her interest 
in not securing so important a road as a line directly to Macon, which 
can now be done by branching from the Savannah road at Salka- 
hatchie. Bridge, or at Jacksonboro’. Charleston has the power not 
only to secure an air line to Macon, but a competition with the South 
Carolina railroad for the trade which centres at Augusta, by a branch 
of forty miles to that place... Eighty or ninety miles of road through 
a flat, dry country, will connect Salkahatchie or Jacksonboro’ with 
Millen, and forty miles more would give Charleston a continuous bee- 
line railroad now almost completed to Vicksburg, Mississippi. Charles- 
ton will sooner or later see the absolute necessity of such a work, and 
she ought at once to commence to prepare for it, and throw aside that 
sickly sentiment which would sacrifice her best interests to protect the 
original stockholders of the South Carolina railroad from competi- 
tion. The interests of our commercial emporium should first be con- 
sulted. There is scarcely such a thing to be found as an original 
stockholder in that company. Nearly all the stock of the South Car- 
oJina railroad has long since passed through the hands.of stock-jobbers 
and speculators, and is now held by large owners, who purchased stock 
that, in some instances, nearly ruined the original subscribers. A new 
outlet to the Southwest is a vastly important matter to Charleston, 
and if she is true to herself, she will not be daunted by the fear of in- 
creased taxation, debt, and embarrassment, but proceed at once to 
secure this short link in the great chain of railroad which passes 
through the centre of a country seven hundred miles in extent, whose 
trade rightfully belongs to her, and which she now enjoys but to a 
limited extent. 

As soon as Charleston begins to make commercial strides, she will 
re-establish the business of shipbuilding, which was at one time a con- 
siderable source of profit to her—a branch of business to which throngs 
of our boys were apprenticed. But, to the reproach of our good old 
city, we are sorry to say there is not now to be found in her limits a 
ship carpenter’ s apprentice. 

Now, in conclusion, let us beg those who have croaked against 
Southern enterprise, and manufacturing at the South, who are con- 
stantly setting forth the idea that our young men will not make mer- 
chants, that they smoke cigars and ride about in buggies, and will not 
work or try to become business men—we repeat, let us beg that class 
of men to cease their croaking, and reflect and ponder on the subject. 
A large proportion of our business men South are Southern merchants, 
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native born, who will compare, in every respect, with any in the known 
world. 

In 1830 and ’52, when the South was arrayed against the North, 
our patriot fathers saw clearly that the South was doomed to take her 
position in the rear rank, unless our people at once took steps to 
diversify home industry. They exerted’ their best efforts to bring 
about such results, and urged the necessity of filling our mercantile 
houses with Southern men. 

At that time there were scarcely five thousand spindles in operation 
at the South. If we dressed in -homemade cloth it was produced by 
hand labor. Now we have machinery in operation in the slave States 
capable of consuming one hundred and fifty thousand bales of cotton 
per annum, and of turning off about four hundred thousand (400,000) 
yards of cloth per day, or one hundred and twenty millions of yards 
per annum; equal to ten yards each for twelve millions of people. 
Many are now engaged ht the South in the manufacture of wool; the 
most serious drawback to their success is the lack of home patronage 
and the scarcity of Southern wool. In Virginia, Nortk Carolina, 
Georgia, and other States, there are now establishments where woollen 
goods are made quite fine enough for any gentleman’s wear, and which 
would not disgrace the ball-room. We have seen some beautiful sam- 
ples from the Ivy Mills, James Roswell and Thomas E. King, of Ros- 
well, Georgia, and Young & Wriston, of Charlotte, North Carolina. 
Suits of the above-named cloth can be obtained at Newby’s clothing 
store, in Augusta, Georgia. 

In the year 1845, there was an impulse given to manufacturing at 
the South, that has added to our power of consumption about one 
hundred thousand bales of cotton ; as nearly as we can estimate, there 
have been gut in operation since that time at the South two hundred 
and fifty thousand spindles. As we have before observed, a serious 
blight fell on that branch of industry, lgit not such as to prostrate well- 
managed establishments at the South, which commenced operations 
free of debt. We do not know of one that was seriously embarrassed 
by doing a losing business—all within our knowledge, which were sold, 
changed hands to pay debts incurred in putting up and equipping the 
establishments. ‘his was the case with the Augusta Mills. 

If we were to compare notes with New-England, on the score of 
failures of that kind, and heavy losses in manufacturing stocks, it 
would be found that the balance would be greatly in our favor. The 
stock of some of the best establishments in Lawrence went down to 
less than twenty cents in the dollar. The great water-power at 
Holyoke, which cost over three millions of dollars, after losing several 
years of interest, was sold for about three hundred thousand dollars— 
only ten cents in the dollar. Large machine-shops, which had been 
erected to build cotton machinery—some of them to employ over a 
thousand hands—fitted up with the most costly engines, lathes, and 
other tools, for the manufacture of cotton and woollen machinery, had 
to be converted into shops for making locomotives, &c. 

In 1833, the South Carolina railroad was obliged to send to the 
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North, for a man who could mend a leak in a locomotive boiler—no 
one South being able to do it. All are aware of our ability now to 
make our own steam-engines, and that it only requires the patronage 
of Southern railroads to make the building of steam locomotives a 
lucrative business. 

All our most elegant passenger cars could and would be made in our 
Southern cities, if there was a certainty of Southern patronage suf- 
ficient to justify the outlay necessary to erect workshops and the 
requisite machinery. 

In 1845, there were only about eight or ten steam-engines in 
operation in Charleston, there being at that time a city ordinance 
against the erection of new engines and their use. Now there are 
fifty-five steam-engines at work in the city, giving evidence of our ad- 
vancement in the arts, and of the saving of labor, not known in 1845. 
The hissing and pufling of steam is now heard in every direction. 
Carpenter-shops, sash, door and blind makers machinists, grist-mills, 
printers, book-binders, &c., all use steam; and this brings to mind a 
branch of mechanical industry in Charleston, which deserves special 
notice. We allude to the establishment of Walker, Evans & Co., 
where job printing is elegantly and expeditiously executed, They 
give bread to about two hundred and fifty persons, and turn out work 
that would be creditable to any establishment in the United States. 
Nowhere can a more elegant supply of blank-books, checks, printed 
bills, &c., be found, and quite as cheap as similar articles can be 
purchased in New-York. We can make our own carriages and bug- 
gies, and surely we can, as in olden times, make our own plantation 
and road wagons and our lumber carts. 

We can feed and clothe our negroes without going abroad for sup- 
plies. Then, why should we not send our coarse cotton f@brics away 
as our cotton goes? Why should we send it to England, to be spun 
into yarn, to supply the rest of the world ?—and enable that nation 
to thrive and grow rich by furnishing us with articles of consumption 
from every quarter of the globe, to which her widespread commerce 
extends, thus giving them a profit on our foreign supplies, and a com- 
mercial power over us. 

There is no reason why we should not supply all countries, where 
the loom is in operation, with cotton yarns made from our own cotton 
raised on the spot. Our teas should be imported direct from China, 
and paid for with coarse cotton cloth and yarns. Southern made 
yarn, we believe, is destined to become an important article of export. 
The day will no doubt arrive, when we shall see commission merchants 
in our Southern cities, factors for the purchase and sale of Southern 
cotton yarns. It is an article so easily made (requiring mainly the labor 
of children, which cannot be employed to advantage in any other way) 
' that it will finally force itself on the country as a leading occupation. 
Young negroes may be employed in that branch of industry, to better 
advantage than in any other manufacturing operation. Cotton can be 
worked into yarn for two cents a pound, and pay wages. It is so 
simple a branch of manufacturing, compared with making cloth, that 
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very small establishments could be carried on all over the South to ad- 
vantage—one skilful man overseeing the whole operation. 

hen why should the numerous waterfalls, rippling over the shoaly 
beds of our bold and beautiful streams all over the South, remain idle 
and useless? Why should our lands go to waste in the old planting 
States, as soon as they refuse to produce short staple cotton with 
profit? Why should we stand with our arms folded; trying to make 
nothing but cotton, and buying everything we use? Cannot all see 
that such a policy will lead us to be more and more dependent? and 
that pursuing such a course, we can never be prepared for separate 
nationality, or for thrift and perfect independence in the Union, or 
out of it? 5 

In the event of our separation from the Union, Great Britain will, 
as a matter of course, become our fast friend. But we have no proof 
or certainty of her remaining so. What, then, would be our situation 
should she quarrel with us, if we continue to be industrially and com- 
mercially as helpless as we are at present? Some will say, perhaps, 
that such an event is impossible. So,we thought it impossible that the 
sensible almighty-dollar-men of New-England would cease to be gov- 
erned by their pecuniary interest, and be found making war on an 
institution which is the life-blood of their prosperity and thrift. 

Who would have supposed, a few years ago, that those money-making, 
money-loving people would fall out with their best friends and best 
customers, and, in a religious frenzy, draw the sword of extermination 
on them? The same spirit prompted Great Britain to commit the 
suicidal acts of tyranny that caused the people of the United States to 
set up a government for themselves; the same folly was displayed in 
the emancipation of the negroes in the West India Islands, and by 
which she has lost untold millions. One fourth of the first outlay to 
free the negroes, if it had been judiciously expendsd in bettering their 
condition, would have brought the slaves of the British possessions, in 
that quarter, up to the standard of our civilized, Christianized, and 
contented slaves, and would have accelerated the efforts of Christian 
Great Britain to better the condition of her subjects there, more than 
anything else can now accomplish for fifty years to come. She would 
have retained in the civilized, happy slaves, the power to control 
‘‘ King Cotton,” and become masters of that portion of the commerce 
of the world. 

Great Britain, by the emancipation of slavery in the West Indies, 
has retarded the religious civilization of the African race in that 
quarter at least fifty, if not a hundred years. The slaves which she 
freed might have been Christianized; now they are probably hopeless 
barbarians. 

Situated as we are, why should we desire the importation of more 
negroes? We have more labor now employed in the culture of cotton 
than is profitable, for notwithstanding the immense drafts which have 
of late been made on the cotton laborers to carry on the various public 
works in the South, cotton has kept, all the time, below its value, com- 
pared with the advanced price of everything else. Any additional 
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labor thrown into that branch of industry would prove ruinous to the 
cotton-grower, and as we have shown that there is a superabundance of 
white labor unemployed, unprofitable and a dead weight to us, let me 
ask again, why do men insist on the importation of wild African 
laborers ? 

The result of re-opening that horrible traffic will be to bring upon 
us the censure* of the Christian world. Our system of slavery, so 
humane in its character, is tolerated or approved by those of other 
countries, who would regard the re-opening of the slave-trade as in- 
human and revolting. 

Our true policy wiil be found in husbanding our resources, and 
finding employment for those who are necessurily idle among us, in 
hunting up the poor and ignorant, and in giving them profitable and 
respectable occupations, make them intelligent and useful citizens. 

Let our wealthy people, instead of expending all their spare cash at 
the North, patronize our own healthy and delightful mountain re- 
sorts for recreation and amusement. Millions could be saved in this 
way to the South, which would afford us capital to start new 
branches of industrial employment. 

Patriotism should prompt every man to forego some temporary in- 
convenience, and to give up some pecuniary gains, to carry out such 
an object as our commercial independence, and to encourage diversified 
home industry. 

As long as we are under the necessity of importing supplies, and 
want a market for our cotton away from home, our interest will 
prompt us to buy where we can do it cheaper, and sell where we can 
obtain the highest prices. The free States are large customers for our 
cotton, and furnish us, as we have before observed, with many articles 
of prime necessity cheaper than we can make them ourselves, or im- 
port them from Europe. We want a free trade with all the world. 
But there is no reason why we should not endeavor to help ourselves 
in every possible manner. We of the South can, and ought, to make 
many articles of necessary consumption, and serve ourselve$ better and 
cheaper than by sending to the North or Europe for them, whose 
profits enrich them and impoverish us. 

If our people meet in primary assemblies, and resolve to patronize 
home industry, who has a right to complain ? 

Our patriotic ladies may meet together and resolve not to purchase 
articles of Yankee manufacture, while Southern-made articles can be 
substituted for them, without committing a sin against their over-re- 
ligious negro-sympathizing friends of the North. 

The Southern people at large may form themselves into societies for 
the encouragement of domestic industry and direct importations, and 
enter into pledges with each other, always to give the preference to 
home-made goods, where the quality and price will warrant it; and 
also to purchase from no one who does not procure his goods from 
their own importing wholesale jobbing merchants. All this may be 
done, and no one has a right to call it anti-Union or anti-American. 

Men and women who love the South, will always be ready to make 
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small sacrifices for the encouragement and growth of every species of 
industry that can be made to thrive at home. This ought to be im- 
pressed om the minds of all consumers at the South, by those who can 
well wield the tongue or pen. The fact should be boldly set forth, 
that economy and purchasing from one another at home, as far as 
possible, will result in rendering the South rich and independent. If 
everybody, in purchasing supplies, would persist in giving the prefer- 
ence to the products of home industry, there would be no difficulty in 
establishing and sustaining manufactories here at the South, and with 
that, commerce, as a matter.of course, would spring up. We were 
rejoiced to see the response to the Charleston merchants by those of 
Chester ; let all the village and country merchants everywhere come +o 
similar resolves, and carry them out, and also add to their determina- 
tions that they will keep on hand a good assortment of Southern-made 
goods, and endeavor to sell them in preference to articles made away 
from home, and thus lend their indispensable and valuable aid to the 
promotion of home manufactures. If they withdraw their trade from 
the North, they will find the importing trade of Charleston a spirited 
set of merchants, ready to perform their part of the great work of 
building up our city into a commercial mart, and an importing empori- 
um, where all kinds of foreign goods may be had on reasonable terms. 

The merchants of the South are the channels through which passes 
annually almost the entire proceeds of our immense crop, amounting 
to two hundred and forty millions, if not more. Yes! mercantile 
profits that would in a few years build up for us a large conimercial 
emporium, passes through your hands to the North, never to return to 
us. Through your exertions, the South may save millions of income 
and turn the currents which give the North the control of, and large 
profits on, our imports and exports. You have the power to place 
Southern-made goods in the hands of every consumer. The destiny of 
our commercial and manufacturing industry and thrift is in the hands 
of Southern merchants. If they can come to the same conclusion that 
we have—that on the success of manufacturing industry hangs the 
permanent prosperity of the commerce of the South—they will take 
advantage of the present excited state of the public mind, and lend 
their powerful aid to a reform, and to such a change in the course of 
trade as will speedily take from New-York and Philadelphia that por- 
tion of the wholesale jobbing trade which belongs to the South, and it 
is hoped that they will, in future, all be found ready and willing 
patrons to domestic industry. 
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ART. X—WHY WE RESIST, AND WHAT WE RESIST. 
THE TWO OPPOSING VIEWS OF THE GREAT ISSUE BETWEEN THE 
NORTH AND THE SOUTH. 
In our December number appeared the admirable argument of Mr. Mem- 
minger, of South Carolina, which sets forth the grievances the South has sus- 
tained in the Union, and the future dangers which environ her. These 
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grievances having become intolerable, by the election of an abolition President, 
that gallant State has resumed her sovereignty, and, before the words which we 
now write, can be read, will be followed by others of her sister and neighbor 
States. 

We yield now, to a wish expressed from many quarters, that the able ‘“‘ Thanks- 
giving discourse,” delivered by Dr. Palmer, of New-Orleans, should have place 
in our pages—developing, as it does, solemnly, and in the religious aspect, the 
momentous controversy which is upon us. It is only in times of revolution 
that the voice of the Church may be appropriately expressed upon national 
issues. 

We perform a still further duty to the South, by publishing, at the same 
time, the great speech delivered in New-York, on the 5th of November last, by 
John Jay, and upon which, and the speeches of Seward and those of Lincoln, 
the North has been overwhelmingly carried. Men of the South—Ir 1s rue 
HOUR OF ACTION ! 

“ Awake—arise, or be forever fallen!” 


THANKSGIVING SERMON, 
Delivered at the First Presbyterian Church, New Orleans, on Thursday, Nov. 29. 
BY. REV. B. M. PALMER, D. D. 


Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with thee, which frameth mischief 
by a law ?—Psa.m xciv. 20. 

All the men of thy confederacy have brought thee even to the border; the . 
men that were at peace with thee have deceived thee, and prevailed against 
thee ; they that ate thy bread have laid a wound under thee ; there is none un- 
derstanding in him.—Osap1aH 7. 


Tue voice of the chief magistrate has summoned us to-day to the 
house of prayer. This call, in its annual repetition, may be too often 
only a solemn state form; nevertheless, it covers a mighty and a 
double truth. 

It recognizes the existence of a personal God, whose will shapes the 
destiny of nations, and that sentiment of religion in man which points 
to him as the needle to the pole. Even with those who grope in the 
twilight of natural religion, natural conscience gives a voice to the 
dispensations of Providence. If in autumn “ extensive harvests hang 
their heavy head,’ the joyous reaper, ‘‘ crowned with the sickle and 
the wheaten sheaf,’ lifts his heart to the “‘ Father of Lights, from whom 
cometh down every good and perfect gift.” Or, if pestilence and famine 
waste the earth, even pagan altars smoke with bleeding victims, and 
costly hecatombs appease the divine anger which flames out in such dire 
misfortunes. It is the instinct of man’s religious nature, which, among 
Christians and heathens alike, seeks after God—the natural homage 
which reason, blinded as it may be, pays to a universal and ruling 
Providence. All classes bow beneath its spell, especially in seasons of 
gloom, when a nation bends beneath the weight of a general calamity, 
and a common sorrow falls upon every heart. The hesitating skeptic 
forgets to weigh his scruples, as the dark shadow passes over him and 
fills his soul with awe. The dainty philosopher, coolly discoursing of 
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the forces of nature and her uniform laws, abandons for a time his 
atheistical speculations, abashed by the proofs of a supreme and per- 
sonal will. 

Thus the devout followers of Jesus Christ, and those who do not 
rise above the level of mere theism, are drawn into momentary fellow- 
ship ; as, under the pressure of these inextinguishable convictions, they 
pay a public and united homage to the God of nature and grace. 

In obedience to this t law of religious feeling, not less than in 
obedience to the civil ruler who represents this commonwealth in its 
unity, we are now assembled. Hitherto, on similar occasions, our 
language has been the language of gratitude and song. ‘‘ The voice 
of rejoicing and salvation was in the tabernacles of the righteous.” 
Together we praised the Lord “ that our garners were full, affording 
all manner of store; that our sheep brought forth thousands and ten 
thousands in our streets; that our oxen were strong to labor, and 
there was no breaking in nor going out, and no complaining was in 
our streets.” As we together surveyed the blessings of Providence, 
the joyful chorus swelled from millions of people, “ Peace be within 
thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces.” But, to-day, burdened 

shearts all over this land are brought to the sanctuary of God. We 
“see the tents of Cushan in affliction, and the curtains of the land 
of Midian do tremble.’? We have fallen upon times when there are 
“* signs in the sun, and in the moon, and in the stars; upon the earth 
distress of nations, with perplexity; the sea and the waves roaring; 
men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for looking after those things 
which are coming” in the near yet gloomy future. Since the words 
of this proclamation were penned by which we are convened, that 
which all mep dreaded, but against which all men hoped, has been 
realized; and\in the triumph of a sectional majority we are compelled 
to read the probable doom of our ence happy and united confederacy) 
It is not to be concealed that we are in the most fearful and periloue 
crisis which has occurred in our history as a nation. ‘The cords 
which, during four fifths of a century, have bound together this grow- 
ing republic are now strained to their utmost tension: they just need 
the touch of fire to part asunder forever. Like a ship laboring in the 
storm, and suddenly grounded upon some treacherous shoal, every 
timber of this vast confederacy strains and groans under the pressure. 
Sectional divisions, the jeflousy of rival interests, the lust of politi- 
cal power, a bastard ambition which looks to personal aggrandizement 
rather than to the public weal, a reckless radicalism which seeks for 
the subversion of all that is ancient and stable, and a furious fanati-" 
cism which drives on its ill-considered conclusions with utter disregard 
of the evil it engenders—all these combine to create a portentous crisis, 
the like of which we have never known before, and which puts to a 
crucifying test the virtue, the patriotism, and the piety of the country. 
You, my hearers, who have waited upon my public ministry, and 
have known me in the intimacies of pastoral intercourse, will do me 
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the justice to testify that I haye never intermeddled with political 
questions. Interested as I might be in the progress of events, I have 
never obtruded, either publicly or privately, my opinions upon any of 
you; nor can a single man arise and say that, by word or sign, have I 
ever sought to warp his sentiments, or control his judgment, upon any 
political subject whatsoever. The party questions which have hitherto 
divided the political world, have seemed to me to involve no issue 
sufficiently momentous to warrant my turning aside, even for a 
moment, from my chosen calling. In this day of intelligence, I have 
felt there were thousands around me more competent to instruct. in 
statesmanship; and thus, from considerations of modesty, no less 
than prudence, I have preferred to move among you as a preacher of 
righteousness belonging to a kingdom not of this world. 

During the heated canvass, which has just been brought to so 
disastrous a close, the seal of a rigid and religious silence has not been 
broken. I deplored the divisions among us as being, to a large ex- 
tent, impertinent in the solemn crisis which was too evidently impend- 
ing. Most clearly did it appear to me that but one issue was before 
us—an issue soon to be presented in a form which would compel the 
attention. That crisis might make it imperative upon me, as a 
Christian and a divine, to speak in language admitting no miscon-* 
struction, Until then, aside from the din and strife of parties, I could 
only mature, with solitary and prayerful thought, the destined utterance. 
That hour has come. At a juncture so solemn as the present, with 
the destiny of a great people waiting upon the decision of an hour, it 
is not lawful to be still. Whoever may have influence to shape public 
opinion, at such a time must lend it, or prove faithless to a trust as 
solemn as any to be accounted for at the bar of God. 

Is it immodest in me to assume, that I may represent a class whose 
opinions in such a controversy are of cardinal importance—the 
class which seeks to ascertain its duty in the light simply of conscience 
and religion, and which turns to the moralist and the Christian for 
support and guidance? The question, too, which now places us upon 
the brink of revolution, was in its origin a question of morals and re- 
ligion. It was debated in ecclesiastical councils before it entered 
legislative halls, It has riven asunder the two largest religious com- 
munions in the land, and the right determination of this primary 
question will go far toward fixing the attitude we must assume in the 
coming struggle. I sincerely pray God that I may be forgiven if I 
have misapprehended the duty incumbent upon me to-day ; for I have 
ascended this pulpit under the agitation of feeling, natural to one who 
is about to deviate from the settled policy’of his public life. It is my 
purpose—not as your organ, compromitting you, whose opinions are, 
for the most part, unknown to me, but on my sole responsibility—to 
speak upon the one question of the day ; and to state the duty which, 
as I believe, patriotism and religion alike require of us all. I shall 
aim to speak with a moderation of tone and feeling almost judicial, 
well befitting the sanctities of the place and the solemnities of the 


judgment day. 
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In determining our duty in this emergency, it is necessary that we 
should first ascertain the nature of the trust providentially committed 
tous. A nation often has a character as well defined and intense as 
that of the individual. This depends, of course, upon a variety of 
causes operating through a long period of time. It is due largely to 
the original traits which distinguish the stock from which it springs, 
and to the providential training which has formed its education. But, 
however derived, this individuality of character alone makes any 
people truly historic, competent to work out its specific mission, and to 
become a factor in the world’s progress. The particular trust assigned 
to such a people becomes the pledge of Divine protection, and their 
fidelity to it determines the fate by which it is finally overtaken. 
What that trust is, must be ascertained from the necessities of their 
position, the institutions which are the outgrowth of their principles, 
and the conflicts through which they preserve their identity and inde- 
penstiden? If, then, the South is such a people, what, at this juncture, 
is their providential trust? I answer, that it is to conserve and to per- - 
petuate the institution of domestic slavery as now existing. § It is not 
necessary here to inquire whether this is precisely the best relation in 
which the hewer of wood and drawer of water can stand to his 
employer ; although this proposition may perhaps be successfully sus- 
tained by those who choose to defend it. Still less are we required, 
dogmatically, to affirm that it will subsist through all time. Baffled 
as our wisdom may now be, in finding a solution of this intricate - 
social problem, it would, nevertheless, be the height of arrogance to 
pronounce what changes may or may not occur in the distant future. 
In the grand mareh of events, Providence may work out a solution 
undiscoverable by us. What modifications of soil and climate 
may hereafter be produced, what consequent changes in the products 
on which we depend, what political revolutions may occur among the 
races which are now enacting the great drama of history? All such 
inquiries are totally irrelevant, because no prophetic vision can pierce 
the darkness of that future. If this question should ever arise, the 
generation to whom it is remitted will doubtless have the wisdom to 
meet it, and Providence will furnish the lights in which it is to be re- 
solved. All that we claim for them, and for ourselves, is liberty to 
work out this problem, guided by nature and God, without obtrusive 
interference from abroad. - These great questions of providence and 
history must have free scope for their solutioi ; and the race, whose 
fortunes are distinctly implicated in the same, is alone authorized, as it 
is alone competent to determine them. It is just this impertinence of 
human leyislation, setting bounds to what God only can regulate, that 
the South is called this day to resent and resist. The country is con- 
vulsed, simply because “ the throne of iniquity frameth mischief by a 
law.” Without, therefore, determining the question of duty for 
future generations, I simply say, that for us, as now situated, the duty 
is plain of conserving and transmitting the system of slavery, with the 
freest scope for its natural development and extension. Let us, my 
brethren, look our duty in the face. With this institution assigned 
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to our keeping, what reply shall we make to those who say that its 
days. are numbered? My own conviction is, that we should at once 
lift ourslves, intelligibly, to the highest moral ground, and proclaim to 
all the world, that we hold this trust from God, and in its occupancy 
we are prepared to stand or fall, as God may appoint. If the critical 
moment bas arrived, at which the great issue is joined, let us say 
that, in the sight of all perils, we will stand by our trust—and God 
-be with the right ! : 

The argument which enforces the solemnity of this providential 
‘trust is simple and condensed. It is bound upon us, then, by the 
principle of self-preservation, that ‘* first law’ which is continually 
asserting its supremacy over others. Need 1 pause to show how this 
system of servitude underlies and supports our material interests ?— 
that our wealth consists in our lands and in the serfs who till them ? 
—that from the nature of our products they can only be cultivated by 
labor which must be controlled in order to be certain?—that any 
other than a tropical race must faint and wither beneath a tropical 
sun? Need I pause to show how this system is interwoven with our 
entire social fabric ?—that these slaves form parts of our households, 
even as our children ; and that, too, through a relationship recognized 
and sanctioned in the Scriptures of God even as the other? Must I 
pause to show how it has fashioned our modes of life, and determined 
all our habits of thought and feeling, and moulded the very type of our 
civilization? How then can the hand of violence be laid upon it 
without involving our existence? The so-called free States of this 
country are working out the social problem under conditions peculiar 
to themselves. ‘These conditions are sufficiently hard, and their suc- 
cess is too uncertain, to excite in us the least jealousy of their lot. 
With a teeming population, which the soil eannot support—with their 
wealth depending upon arts, created by artificial wants—with an 
eternal friction between the grades of their society—with their labor 
and their capital grinding against each other like the upper and nether 
millstones—with labor cheapened and displaced by new mechanical 
inventions, bursting more asunder the bonds of brotherhood—amid 
these intricate perils we have ever given them our sympathy and our 
prayers, and have never sought to weaken the foundations of their 
social order. God grant them complete success in the solution of all 
their perplexities! We, too, have our responsibilities and our trials ; 
but they are all bound up in this one institution, which has been the 
object of such unrighteous assault through five-and-twenty years. If 
we are true to ourselves, we shall, at this critical juncture, stand by it 
and work out our destiny. 

This duty is bound upon us again as the constituted guardians of the 
slaves themselves. Our lot is not more implicated in theirs, than is 
their lot in ours; in our mutual relations we survive or perish 

ther. ‘The worst foes of the black race are those who have inter- 
meddied on their behalf. We, know better than others that every 
attribute of their character fits them for dependence and servitude. 
B, nature the most affectionate and loyal of all races beneath the sun, 
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they are also the most helpless; and no calamity can befall them 
greater than the loss of that protection they enjoy under this patri- 
- archal system. Indeed, the experiment has been grandly tried of pre- 
cipitating them upon freedom which they know not how to enjoy ; and 
the dismal results are before us in statistics that astonish the world. 
With the fairest portions of the earth in their possession, and with the 
advantage of a long discipline as cultivators of the soil, their constitu- 
tional indolence has converted the most beautiful islands of the sea into 
a howling waste. It is not too much to say, that, if the South should, 
at this moment, surrender every slave, the wisdom of the entire world, 
united in solemn council, could not solve the question of their dis- 
posal. Their transportation to Africa, even if it were feasible, would 
be but the most refined cruelty ; they must perish with starvation be- 
fore they could have time to relapse into their primitive barbarism. 
Their residence here, in the presence of the vigorous Saxon race, 
would be but the signal for their rapid extermination before they had 
time to waste away through listlessness, filth, and vice. Freedom 
would be their doom; and equally from both they call upon us, their 
providential guardians, to be protected. I know this argument will 
be scoffed abroad as the hypocritical cover thrown over our own 
cupidity and selfishness ; but every Southern master knows its truth 
and feels its power. My servant, whether born in my house or bought 
with my money, stands to mein the relation of a child. ‘Though 
providentially owing me service, which, providentially, I am bound to 
exact, he is, nevertheless, my brother and my friend; and I am to 
him a guardian and a father. He leans upon me for protection, for 
counsel, and for blessing; and so long as the relation continues, no 
power but the power of Almighty God, shall come between him and 
me. Were there no argument but this, it binds upon us the provi- 
dential duty of preserving the relation that we may save him from a 
doom worse than death. “ 
It isa duty which we owe, further, to the civilized world. Itis a 
remarkable fact that, during these thirty years of unceasing warfare 
against slavery, and while a lying spirit has inflamed the world against 
us, that world has grown more and more dependent upon it for suste- 
nance and wealth. Every tyro knows that all branches of industry 
fall back upon the soil. We must come, every one of us, to the bosom 
of this great mother for nourishment. In the happy partnership 
which has grown up in providence between the tribes of this con- 
federacy, our industry has been concentrated upon agriculture. To 
the North we have cheerfully resigned all the profits arising from 
manufacture and commerce. Those profits they have, for the most 
part, fairly earned, and we have never begrudged them. We have 
sent them our sugar and bought it back when refined; we have sent 
them our cotton and bought it back when spun into thread or woven 
into cloth. Almost every article we use, from the shoe-latchet to the 
most elaborate and costly article of luxury, they have made and we 
have bought; and both sections have thriven by the partnership, as 
no people ever thrived before since the first shining of the sun. So 
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literally trae are the words of the text, addressed by Obadiah to 
Edom, ‘ All the men of our confederacy, the men that were at peace 
with us, have eaten our bread at the very time they have deceived and 
laid a wound under us.” Even beyond this—the enriching commerce 
which has built the splendid cities and marble palaces of England as 
well as of America, has been largely established upon the products of 
our soil; and the blooms upon Southern fields, gathered by black 
hands, have fed the spindles and looms ef Manchester and Birming- 
ham not less than of Lawrence and Lowell. Strike now a blew at 
this system of labor, and the world itself totters at the stroke. Shall 
we permit that blow to fall? Do we not owe it to civilized man to 
stand in the breach and stay the uplifted arm? If the blind Samson 
lays hold of the pillars which support the arch of the world’s industry, 
how many more will be buried beneath its ruins than the lords of the 
Philistines? ‘* Who knoweth whether we are not come to the king- 
dom for such a time as this?’ 

Last of all, in this great struggle, we defend the eause of God and 
religion. The abolition spirit is undeniably atheistic The demon 
whieh ereeted its throne upon the guillotine in the days of Robespierre 
and Marat, which abolished the Sabbath and worshipped reason in 
the person of a harlot, yet survives to work other horrors, of which 
those of the French revolution are but the type. Among a people 
so generally religious as the American, a disguise must be worn; 
but it is the same old threadbare disguise of the advocacy of human 
rights. From a thousand Jacobin clubs here, as in France, the decree 
has gone forth which strikes at God by striking at all subordination 
and law. Availing itself of the morbid and misdirected sympathies of 
men, it has entrapped weak consciences in the meshes of its treachery, 
and now, at last, has seated its high priest upon the throne, clad im 
the black garments of discord and schism, so symbolic of its ends. 
Under this specious ery of reform, it demands that every evil shall be 
corrected, or society become a wreck—the sun must be stricken from 
the heavens if a spot is found en his disk. The Most High, knowing 
his own power, which is infinite, and his own wisdom, which is un- 
fathomable, can afford to be patient. But these self-constituted re- 
formers must quicken the activity of Jehovah or compel his abdication. 
In their furious haste they trample upon obligations sacred as any 
which can bind the conscience. It is time to reproduce the obsolete 
idea that Providence must govern man, and not that man should con- 
trol Providence. -In the imperfect state of human society, it pleases 
Ged to allow evils which check others that are greater. As in the 
physical world, objects are moved forward, not by a single force, but 
by the composition of forces, so in his moral administration there are 
checks and balances whose intimate relations are comprehended only 
by himself. But what reck they of this—these fieree zealots who un- 
dertake to drive the chariot of the sun? Working out the single and 
false idea which rides them like a nightmare, they dash athwart the 
spheres, utterly disregarding the delicate mechanism of Providence, 
which moves on, wheels within wheels, with pivots and balances and 
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springs, which the great designer alone can control. ‘This spirit of 
atheism, which knows no God who tolerates evil, no Bible which 
sanctions law, and no conscience that can be bound by oaths and cove- 
nants, has selected us for its victims, and slavery for its issue. Its 
banner-cry rings out already upon the air—“ liberty, equality, frater- 
nity,” which, simply interpreted, mean bondage, confiscation, and 
massacre. With its tri-color waving in the breeze, it waits to inaugu- 

‘rate its reign of terror. ‘To the South is assigned the high position of 
defending, before all nations, the cause of all religion and of all truth. 
In this trust we are resisting the power which wars against constitu- 
tions and laws and compacts, against Sabbaths and sanctuaries, against 
the family, the state and the church; which blasphemously invades 
the prerogatives of God, and rebukes the Most High for the errors of 
his administration; which, if it cannot snatch the reins of empire 
from his grasp, will lay the universe in ruins at his feet. Is it 
possible that we shall decline the onset ? 

This argument, then, which sweeps over the entire circle of our re- 
lations, touches the four cardinal points of duty to ourselves, to our 
slaves, to the world, and to Almighty God. t establishes the nature and 
solemnity of our present trust, to preserve and transmit our existing system 
of domestic servitude, with the right, unchanged by man, to go and root 
itself wherever Providence and nature may carry it. ‘This trust we will 
discharge in the face of the worst possible peril. ‘Though war be the 
aggregation of all evils, yet, should the madness of the hotr appeal to 
the arbitration of the sword, we will not shrink even from the baptism 
of fire. If modern crusaders stand in serried ranks upon some plain 
of Esdraelon, there shall we be in defence of our trust. Not till the 
last man has fallen behind the last rampart shall it drop from our 
hands, and then only in surrender to the God who gave it. 

Against this institution a system of aggression has been pursued 
through the last thirty years. Initiated by a few fanatics, who were 
at first despised, it has gathered strength from opposition until it has 
assumed its present gigantic proportions. No man has thoughtfully 
watched the progress of this controversy without being convinced that 
the crisis must at length come. Some few, perhaps, have hoped 
against hope, that the gathering imposthume might be dispersed, and 
the poison be eliminated from the body politic by healthful remedies. 
But the delusion has scarcely been cherished by those who have studied 
the history of fanaticism in its path of blood and fire through the ages 
of the past. ‘The moment must arrive when the conflict must be 
joined, and victory decide for one or the other. As it has been a war 
of iegislative tactics, and not of physical force, both parties have been 
maneuvring for a position; and the embarrassment has been, while 
dodging amidst constitutional forms, to make an issue that should be 
clear, simple, and tangible. ‘Such an issue is at length presented in 
the result of the recent presidential election. Be it observed, too, that 
it is an issue made by the North, not by the South. Upon whom, 
therefore, must rest the entire guilt of the present disturbance? ‘With 
a choice between three national candidates, who have more or less 
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divided the yote of the South, the North, with unexampled unanimity, 
have cast their ballot for a candidate who is sectional, who represents 
a party that is sectional, and the ground of that sectionalism, prejudice 
against the established and constitutional rights and immunities and 
institutions of the South. What does this declare—what can it de- 
clare—but that henceforth this is to be a government of section 
over section; a government using constitutional forms only to em- 
barrass and divide the section ruled, and as fortresses through whose 
embrasures the cannon of legislation is to be employed in demolishing 
the guaranteed institutions of the South? What issue is more direct, 
concrete, intelligible, than this? I thank God that, since the conflict 
must be joined, the responsibility of this issue rests not with us, who 
have ever acted upon the defensive, and that it is so disembarrassed 
and simple that the feeblest mind can understand it. 

The question with the South to-day i is not what issue shall she make, 
but how shall she meet that which is prepared for her? Is it possible 
that we can hesitate longer than a moment? In our natural recoil 
from the perils of revolution, and with our clinging fondness for the 
memories of the past, we may perhaps look around for something to 
soften the asperity of this issue, for some ground on which we may 
defer the day of evil, for some hope that the gathering clouds may not 
burst in fury upon the land. 

It is alleged, for example, that the President elect has been chosen 
by a fair majority under prescribed forms. But need I say, to those 
who have read history, that no despotism is more absolute than that 
of an unprincipled democracy, and no tyranny more galling than that 
exercised through constitutional formulas? But the plea is idle, when 
the very question we debate is the perpetuation of that Constitution 
now converted into an engine of oppression, and the continuance of 
that union which is henceforth to be our condition of vassalage. I 
say it with solemnity and pain, this union of our forefathers is already 
gone. It existed but in mutual confidence, the bonds of which were 
ruptured in the late election. Though its form should be preserved, it 
is, in fact, destroyed. We may possibly entertain the project of re- 
constructing it; but it will be another union, resting upon other than 
past guarantees. ‘‘ In that we say, a new covenant, we have made the 
first old, and that which decayeth and waxeth old is ready to vanish 
away’ 1K ag a vesture it is folded up.’’ For myself, I say that under 
the rule which threatens us, I throw off the yoke of this union as 
readily as did our ancestors the yoke of King George IIIL., and. for 
causes immeasurably stronger than those pleaded in their celebrated 
declaration. 

It is softly whixpered, too, that the successful competitor for the 
throne protests and avers his purpose to administer the government in 
a conservative and national spirit. Allowing him all credit for per- 
sonal integrity in these protestations, he is, in this matter, nearly as 
impotent for good as he is competent for evi!. He is nothing more 
than a figure upon the political chessboard—whether pawn, or knight, 
or king, will hereafter appear—but still a silent figure upon the check- 
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ered squares, moved by the hands of an unseen player. That player 
is the party to which he owes his elevation ; a party that has signal- 
ized its history by the most unblushing perjuries, "What faith can be 
placed in the protestations of men who openly avow that their con- 
sciences are too sublimated to be restrained by the obligation of cove- 
nants or by the sanctity of oaths? No; we have seen the trail of the 
serpent five-and-twenty years in our Eden; twined now in the 
branches of the forbidden tree, we feel the pangs of death already 
begun? as its hot breath is upon our cheek, hissing out the original 
falsehood, “‘ Ye shall not surely die.”’ 

Another suggests that even yet the electors, alarmed by these demon- 
strations of the South, may not cast the black ball which dooms their 
country to the-executioner. It is a forlorn hope. Whether we should 
counsel such breach of faith in them, or take refuge in their treachery 
—whether such a result would give a President chosen by the people 
according to the Constitution—are points I will not discuss. But that 
it would prove a cure for any of our ills, who can believe? It is cer- 
tain that it would, with some show of justice, exasperate a party 
sufficiently ferocious—that it would doom us to four years of increas- 
ing strife and bitterness—and that the crisis must come at last, under 
issues possibly not half so clear as the present. Let us not desire to 
shift the day of trial by miserable subterfuges of this sort. The 
issue is upon us; let us meet it like men, and end this strife forever. 

But some quietest whispers, yet further, this majority is accidental, 
and has been swelled by accessions of men simply opposed to the ex- 
isting administration ; the party is utterly heterogeneous, and must be 
shivered into fragments by its own success. I confess, frankly, this 
suggestion has staggered me more than any other, and I sought to take 
refuge therein. Why should we not wait and see the effect of success 
itself upon a party whose elements might devour each other in the 
very distribution of the spoil? ‘Two coysiderations have dissipated 
the fallacy before me. The first is, that,)} however mixed the party, 
abolitionism is clearly its informing and actuating eoul; and fanati- 
cam is a bloodhound that never bolts its track when it bee once lapped 

rs & The elevation of their candidate is far from being the consum- 

pm f their aims; it is only the beginning of that consummation ; 
and, if all history be not a lie, there will be cohesion enough till the 
end of the beginning is reached, and the dreadful banquet of slaughter 
and ruin shall glut the appetite. The second consideration is a prin- 
ciple which I cannot blink. It is nowhere denied that the first article 
in the creed of the new dominant purty is the restriction of slavery 
within its present limits. It is distinctly avowed by their organs, and 
in the name of their elected chieftain, as will appear from the follow- 
ing extract from an article written to pacify the South and to reassure 
its fears. 

“ There can be no doubt whatever, in the mind of an man, that'Mr. Lincoln 
regards slavery as a moral, socia!, and political evil, and that it should be dealt 


with as such by the Federal a in every instance where it is called 
upon to deal with it at all. this point tase ke is no room for question—and 
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there need be no misgivings as to his official action. The whole influence of the 
executive department of the government, while in his hands, will be thrown 
against the extension of slavery into the new territories of the Union, and the 
reopening of the African slave-trade. On these points he will make no com- 
promise nor yield one hair's breadth to coercion from any quarter or in any 
shape. He not aceede to the alleged decision of the dapsone Court, that 
the Constitution places slaves upon the footing of other property, and protects 
them as such wherever its jurisdiction extends, nor will hebe, in the least degree, 
governed or controlled by it in his executive action. He will do all in his power, 
a, and officially, by the direet exercise of the powers of his ny and 
indirect influence inseparable from it, to arrest the tendency to make slavery 
national and perpetual, and to place it in preeisely the same position which it 
held in the early days of the republic, and in the view of the founders of the 
government.” : 


Now, what enigmas may be couched in this last sentence, the sphinx 
which uttered them can perhaps resolve; but the sentence in which 
tifey occur is as big as the belly of the Trojan horse, which laid the 
city of Priam in ruins. 

These utterances we have heard so long that they fall stale upon the 
ear, but never before have they had such significance. Hitherto they 
have come from Jacobin conventicles and pulpits, from the rostrum, 
from the hustings, and from the halls of our national Congress ; but 
always as the utterance of irresponsible men, or associations of men. 
Bat now the voice comes from the throne ; already, before clad with the 
sanctities of office, ere the anointing oil is poured upon the monarch’s 
head, the decree has gone forth that the institution of Southern slavery 
shall be constrained within assigned limits. Though nature and Prov- 
idence should send forth its branches like the banyan tree, to take root 
in congenial soil, here is a power superior to both, that says it shall 
wither and die within its own charmed circle. 

What say you to this, to whom this great providential trust of con- 
serving slavery is assigned? ‘Shall the throne of iniquity have fel- 
lowship with thee which frameth mischief by a law?’ It is this that 
makes the crisis. Whether we will or not, this is the historic moment 
when the fate of this institution hangs suspended in the balance. 
Decide either way, it is the moment of our destiny—the only thing 
affected by the decision is the complexion of that destiny. If the 
South bows before this throne, she accepts the decree of restriction and 
ultimate extinction, which is made the condition of her homage. 

As it appears to me, the course to be pursued in this emergency is 
that which has already been inaugurated. Let the people in all the 
Southern States, in solemn council assembled, reclaim the powers they 
have delegated. Let those conventions be composed of men whose 
fidelity has been approved—men who bring the wisdom, experience, 
and firmness of age, to support and announce principles which have 
long been matured. Let these conventions decide firmly and solemnly 
what they will do with this great trust committed to their hands. 
Let them pledge each other, in sacred covenant, to uphold and per- 

te what they cannot resign without dishonor and palpable ruin. 
Let them further, take all the necessary steps looking to separate and 
independent existence ; and initiate measures for framing a new and 
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homogeneous confederacy. Thus, prepared for every contingency, let 
the crisis come. Paradoxical as it may seem, if there be amy way to 
save, or rather to reconstruct, the union of our forefathers, it is this. 

( Perhaps, at the last moment, the conservative portions of the North 
hay awake to see the abyss into which they are about to plunge. 
Perchance they may arise, and crush out forever, the abolition hydra, 
and cast it into a grave from which there shall never be a resurrec- 
tion. 

Thus, ‘with restored confidence, we may be rejoined, a united and 
happy people. But, before God, I believe that nothing will effect this, 
but the line of policy which the South has been compelled in self- 
preservation to adopt. I confess, frankly, I am not sanguine that such 
an auspicious result will be reached. Partly, because I do not see 
how new guarantees are to be grafted upon the Constitution, nor how, 
if grafted, they can be more binding than those which have already 
been trampled under foot; but, chiefly, because I do not see how such 
guarantees can be elicited from the people at the North. It cannot be 
disguised that, almost to a man, they are anti-slavery where they are 
not abolition. A whole generation has been educated to look upon 
the system with abhorrence as a national blot. ‘They hope, and look, 
and pray, for its extinction within a reasonable time, and cannot be 
satisfied unless things are seen drawing to that conclusion. We, on 
the contrary, as its constituted guardian, can demand nothing less than 
that it should be left open to expansion, subject to no limitations save 
those imposed by God and nature. I fear the antagonism is too great, 
and the conscience of both parties too deeply implicated, to allow such 
a composition of the strife. Nevertheless, since it is within the range 
of possibility in the providence of God, I would not shut out the 
alternative. 

Should it fail, what remains but that we say to each other, calmly 
and kindly, what Abraham saidito Lot: “ Let there be no ‘strife, I 
pray thee, between me and thee, and between my herdmen and thy 
herdmen, for we be brethren. Is not the whole land before thee? 
Separate thyself, I pray thee, from me—if thou wilt take the left hand, 
then I wiil go to the right, or if thou depart to,the right hand, then I 
will go to the left.” Thus, if wecan not save the Union, we may save 
the inestimable blessings it enshrines ; if we cannot preserve the vase, 
we will preserve the precious liquor it contains. 

In all this, I speak for the North no less than for the South ; for on 
our united and determined resistance, at this moment, depends the 
salvation of the whole country—in saving ourselves we shall save the 
North from the ruin she is madly drawing down upon her own head. 

[ The position of the South is at this moment sublime. _ If she has 
grace given her to know her hour she will save herself, and the country, 
and the world. It will involve, indeed, temporary prostration and 
distress ; the dikes of Holland must be cut to save her from the 
troops of Philip. But I warn my countrymen, the historic moment 
once passed, never returns, If she will arise in her majesty, and speak 
now, as with the voice of one man, she will roll back for all time, the 
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curse that is upon her. If she succumbs now, she transmits that curse 
as an heirloom to posterity. 

We may, for a generation, enjoy comparative ease, gather up our 
feet in our beds, and die in peace; but our children will go forth beg- 
gared from the homes of their fathers. Fishermen will cast their nets 
where your proud commercial navy now rides at anchor, and dry them 
upon the shore now covered with your bales of merchandise. Sapped, 
circumvented, undermined, the institutions of your soil will be over- 
thrown; and, within five-and-twenty years, the history of St. Do- 
mingo will be the record of Louisiana. If dead men’s bones can 
tremble, ours will move under the muttered curses of sons and 
daughters, denouncing the blindness and love of ease which have left 
them an inheritance of woe. ‘ 

I have done my duty, under as deep a sense of responsibility to God 
and man as I have ever felt. Under a full conviction that the salva- 
tion of the whole country is depending upon the action of the South, 
I am impelled to deepen the sentiment of resistance in the Southern 
mind, and to strengthen the current. now flowing toward a union of 
the South in defence of her chartered rights. It is a duty which I 
shall not be recalled to repeat, for such awful junctures do not occur 
twice in a century. 

Bright and happy days are yet before us; and before another 
political earthquake shall shake the continent, I hope to be “ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and where the weary are at rest.” 

It only remains to say, that whatever be the fortunes of the South, 
I accept them for my own. Born upon her soil, of a father thus 
born before me—from an ancestry that yet occupied it, while yet it 
was a part of England’s possessions—she is, in every sense, my 
mother. I shall die upon her bosom—she shall know no peril but it 
is my peril—no conflict but it is my conflict—and no abyss of ruin 
into which I shall not share her fall. May the Lord God cover her 
head in this her day of battle ! 


JOHN JAY’S SPEECH 


At Bedford, Westchester County, New-York, the 5th of November, 1860, on “ The 
Rise and Fall of the Pro-Slavery Democracy, and the Rise and Duties of the Re- 
publican Party.” 

ATROCITIES OF THE SLAVE POWER. 


Charles I. lost his head for crimes that were virtues by the side of those com- 
mitted against Kansas. The darkest tales of the star chamber and the inquisi- 
tion convey no idea of injustice comparable in extent with that perpetrated by 
the Supreme Court, when at one blow, by an historic untruth, they disfranchised 
a race, and outlawed a people, and handed over the blacks, free and slave, to 
the tender mercies of their persecutors, on the doctrine, infernal in its wicked- 
ness, that black men have no rights that white men are bound to regard. 

The perfidy of James Il. of England, and the ruling of his atrocious 
judges, seem honor itself when contrasted with the perfidy of the last James of 
our ae te eet ais a : 

So as the slave power govern e country, wielding its patronage for 
he benefit of slaveholders, exercising its power +n lagganilas the slaveholders, 
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dipping its hand deep in the National Treasury to enrich slaveholders, giving 
them a most undue share of offices—civil, mili , and naval—of offices of 
honor, of emolument, and of influence, making the North, East, and West, sub- 
sidiary to the whims, eaprices, and avarice of slaveholders, dictating to Congress, 
controlling the Executive, enjoining the judiciary, bribing here, threatening 
there, encroaching upon the rights of free States, outraging free citizens, smoth- 
ering free speech, suppressing in Congress freedom of debate, trampling on the 
constitutional right of petition, and muzzling a free press ; that the three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand slaveholders—who, as a banded oligarchy, have ruled the 
country, and made to submit to that rule millions of freemen—seemed to believe, 
as did King James II. of the British isles, that they ruled America by the 
grace of God. 

All resistance to the demands of Slavery was denounced as treason to the Con- 
stitution, and the clear-headed men who, holding to the truths declared in our 
Revolution, strove to check them in their mad career—to rouse the people to a 
sense of their danger—and to save the republic from degenerating into the 
meanest of despotisms, were met with the cry of fanaticism: even in their own 
free homes they were hooted at and mobbed, ridiculed and despised ; Northern 
legislatures were invoked ta silence them ; convenient iudges abused them from 
the bench ; time-serving parsons denounced them from the pulpit, and a venal 
press, echoing the charges of fanaticism and treason, encoura mobs to break 
up their Anti-Slavery meetings ; to desecrate their churches ; to sack their 
dwellings, and in some parts to destroy their presses, and murder the free- 
spoken, independent editor. 

Gentlemen, as you all know, the North for a time succumbed, and even the 
Church, that should have been foremost iu vindicating the truth of Christianity, 
as bearing upon the politics of our country, was foremost in denouncing the men 
who were opposed to slavery. And recently, within the memory of our children, 
when the Fugitive Slave law was passed, provoking earth and heaven, and God- 
fearing men appealed to the higher law as forbidding obedience to that infamous 
statute —too many of our clergy took the field in behalf of oppression—and 
cursed the “ higher law ”’ with such excess of blasphemy that common swearers 
stood aghast at flights of impiety on which they had never ventured ; and the 
disciples of Tom Paine intermitted their drunken revelry to learn new lessons of 
atheism and blasphemy from the pulpit. 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, AND WHERE MR. LINCOLN STANDS, AND WHAT 
HE SAYS. 


Gentlemen, while desiring to express my Mp of the inestimable value of 
that Declaration, and of the immeasurable debt we owe to its framers, I find the 
thoughts I would utter have been uttered so happily, so feelingly, and with so 
much more foree and power than I conld hope to command, that [ will quote at 
length the sentiments on this point of one at whose very name your pulses 
quicken, and your hopes brighten into certainty. I will quote to you the lan- 
guage of Abraham Lincoln : 


“ These communities (the thirteen colonies), by their representatives in old Independence 
Hall, said to the world of men: ™ We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men aré 
born equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ This was their majestic interpretation 
of the economy of the universe. This was their lofty, and wise, and noble understanding of 
the justice of the Creator to his creatures. Yes, gentlemen, to all his creatures, to the 
whole great family of man. In their enlightened belief, nothing stamped with the Divine 
image and likeness was sent into the world to be trodden on, and degraded, and imbruted by 
its fellows. They grasped not only the race of men then living, but they reached forward 
and seized upon the furthest posterity. They created a beacon to guide their children, and 
their children’s children, and their ‘countless myriads who should inhabit the earth in other 
ages. Wise statesmen as they were, they knew the tendency of perity to breed tyrants, 
and so they established these great self-evident truths, that when, in the distant future, 
some man, rome faction, some interest, should set up the doctrine that none but rich men, 
or none but white men, or none but Anglo-Saxon white men, were entitled to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, their posterity might look up again to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and take courage to renew the battle which their fathers began, so that truth, and 
justice, and mercy, and all the humane and Caristian virtues, might not be extinguished 
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from the land; so that no man would hereafter dare to limit and cirocumseribe the great prin- 
ciples on which the temple of liberty was being built. 

Now, my countrymen, if you have been taught doctrines conflicting with the great land- 
marks of the Declaration of ependence ; if you have listened to suggestions which would 
wey Gon te , and mutilate the fair symmetry of its proportions ; if you have 
been to believe that all men are not created equal in those inalienable rights enu- 
merated our chart of liberty, let me entreat you to come back—take no thought for the 

of any man whomsoever, but come back to the truths that are in the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

““You may do anything with me you choose, if you will but heed these sacred principles. 
* * + * * While pretending no indifference to earthly honors, I do claim to be actuated in 
this contest by something higher than an anxiety for office. I charge you to drop every 
try and insignificant thought for every man’s success. It is nothing; I am nothing ; 
ge Douglas is nothing. But do not destroy that immortal emblem of humanity—the Decia- 

ration of Independence.’ 


Such are the views of the man whom we intend to place in the chair of Wash- 


ington, and such the ames a that are to govern the administration that is to 
sueceed that of Mr. James Buchanan. 


SUPREME COURT MUST BE PUNISHED AND OVERTHROWN. 


I do not forget, nor have you forgotten, that a majority of the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the famous, or, shall I say, the infamous 
case of Dred Scott, have undertaken, with all the judicial form and solemnity 
belonging to that once august tribunal, to establish for the country a new Con- 
stitution, based upon a principle diametrically opposed to the great principle of 
the Declaration of Independence, by adjudging that the men who put forth that 
Declaration, and established the Confederacy, and ordained tbe Constitution, did 
not mean what their words imply, but, on the contrary, that they believed in 
the absolute inequality of the human race in regard to their natural rights, and 
regarded it as an axiom that “ black men have ne rights that white men are 
bound to respect.” : 

I will not delay you by dwelling upon this extraordinary decision, at which all 
Christendom has been amazed, wondering no less at the moral perversion that 
could invent such an abominable doctrine, than at theabsolute fatuity that could 
induce these judges to utter as an historic truth what every intelligent school- 
boy knows to be simply untrue, and what the reading people of the free States, 
with mingled wonder and indignation, recognize as an historic invention of such 

rofound audacity, that this part of the opinion of the court, compared with 
ulliver's Travels, is an extravagant fjetion, and the Baron Munchausen, placed 
by the side of the Chief Justice, becomes a faithful and reliable historian. 

Gentlemen, that decision was not final, as the Democratic party has declared, 
and as some, net Democrats, have supposed. On questions of constitutional law 
there lies an appeal from the Supreme Court to a higher tribunal. 

I mean not to the court of Heaven’s chancery, to which Dred Scott has gone, 
to meet, face to face, before the great Judge of mankind, one of the justices who 
would not reeognize him as a man, and where the Chief Justice and his asso- 
ciates are soon to follow ; but I refer to that high tribunal of the American peo- 

le, whose sovereign maapees it is to decide all questions of constitutional 
oe and who are now called upon to decide whether this sentence of outlawry 
and excommunication against the colored citizens of America is to stand. 


HOW THE SLAVERY MONSTER HAS GAINED SUCH VAST PROPORTIONS. 


It was in 1820, duriig Monroe's administration, that the slavery question as- 
sumed a prominence in the ings of Congress. Up to that time, the great 
y Nero on which parties had divided had been the treaty of commerce with 

reat Britain, and sympathy with the French Revolutionists under Washington, 
the Alien and Sedition laws of Mr. Adams, the Embargo of Mr. Jefferson, the 
war with England, under Madisen, in 1812, with the question of a National 
Bank and that of the Tariff, and next, under Monroe, of Internal Improve- 
ments. 





* From a speech made by Mr. Linceln im 1858, during the centest fer the Senatorship. 
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Then came the well-known contest that ended in the Missouri Compromiee, 
remarkable as showing that, although the slave power had decided upon its 
policy of extension, it not yet conceived the idea of denying the constitution- 
al power of Congress to prohibit slavery in the territories, but that, in reply to 
Mr. Madison’s inquir his Cabinet, whether Congress had such power, Cal- 
houn, Crawford, and Wirt, all replied in the affirmative. The Missouri question 
being settled by the compromise admitting that State with slavery, on the agree- 
ment that slavery should be forever exch from the Orleans territory north of 
86° 30’, the slavery question, slept, and, under John Quincy Adams, elected by 
the House of Representatives, with Mr. Calhoun as Vice-President, the chief 
quurons agitated were the revision of the tariff, and distribution % bo 

tates of the moneys from the sales of public lands, and the debate on the 
ma Mission. 

But Mr. Adams’ administration is also to be remembered for the discussion in 
Congress on the power of Congress to abolish slayery in the District of Colum- 
bia—a discussion that arose from the arrest at Washington, as a fugitive slave, 
and his liability to be sold for life to pay his jail fees, of Gilbert Horton, a free 
colored man of Somers, in this county of Westchester. A public meeting was 
called at Newcastle, on the 30th of August, 1826, of which Oliver Green was 
chairman, and William Jay, secretary. A resolution was adopted, insisting that 
it was the duty of the State of New-York to protect its citizens in the enjoyment 
of their constitutional rights, without dont to their complexion ; and another, 
declaring 


“That the law under which Horton has been imprisoned, and by which a free citizen, 
without evidence of crime, and without trial by jury, may be condemned to servitude for 
life, is repugoant to our republican institutions, and revolting to justice and humanity, 
and that the representatives from this State in Congress are hereby requested to use their 
endeavors to procure its repeal.” 


The interposition of De Witt Clinton, then governor of New-York, was in- 
voked, and promptly given, a memorial from the people of Westchester prayed 
Congress to abolish slavery in the district of Columbia, and Mr. Aaron Ward, 
the representative of Westchester, brought the matter before the House of Re 
resentatives, where he was ably assisted by Mr. Miner, of Pennsylvania, in t 
elaborate debate that ensued. The legislatures of New-York and Pennsylvania 
entered fully into the discussion of the subject, and both States passed decided 
resolutions in behalf of freedom. During Gen. Jackson’s inistration, com- 
mencing in 1829, and ending in 1837, beside the exeitement incident to removals 
from dheo-anth-anennaty the tariff, nullification of the free-traders in North 
Carolina, the removal of the bank deposits, the censure of the President by the 
Senate, and the subsequent expunging resolution—there were developed such 
convineing proofs that the Federal government was drifting farther and farther 
from the principles of its foundation, and that the slave power was assuming an 
undue influence in its administration, as to startle the more clear-sighted of our 
citizens and induce them to ¢ammence that systematic movement to restore the 

overnment to its ancient landmarks, which, after earnest and persevering efforts 
for more than a quarter of a century, are now about to be crowned with so great 
success in the substitution of Abraham Lincoln for James Buchanan. 

The traffic in slaves, handcuffed and chained together in the streets of Wash- 
ington—the duplicity of the Federal government in reference to the illegal 

roseeution of the African slave-trade—the efforts during the seeretaryship of 

r. Clay, to procure from Great Britain a stipulation for the return of fugitive 
slaves in Canada, the United States proposing, in return, to surrender West 
Indian slaves escaping to the States—the recovery by the American govern- 
ment, after twelve years’ negotiation, from Great Britain, of $1,204, for 
slaves, who, during the war of 1812, had sought refuge under the British flag— 
the efforts to prevent the abolition of slavery in Cuba, and the hostility to the 
acknowledgment of Hayti—the disposition manifested to degrade the free people 
of color, and the general tendency of its legislation, and of its appointments to 
office to favor the slaveholders and the slaveholding States, at expense of 
the free citizens and of the free States—began te excite attention at the North, 
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te arouse a spirit of resistance to the further encroachments of the slave power, 
and a determination, if possible, to effect the abolition of slavery in the States, 
where it existed. Public attention, tov, was forcibly turned to the fearful dan- 
gers with which slavery threatened the masters and their families, and, indeed, 
the whole white population of the South, by the Southampton insurrection in 
Virginia, in August, 1831. 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETIES. 


Anti-Slavery societies were organized in New-York and New- England, and a 
convention was called to meet at Philadelphia, and ussembled there on the 4th, 
5th, and 6th of December, 1833, consisting of between sixty and seventy mem- 
bers, representing ten States—those of New-England, New-York, New-Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. 

Before they sepatated they organized the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
aiming at the abolition of slavery in the United States by arguments addressed 
to the understanding and consciences of their fellow-citizens that slaveholding is 
a heinous crime in the sight of God, and that the duty, safety, and best interests 
of ali concerned required its immediate abandonment without expatriation ; 
and they also avowed their aim to elevate the character and condition of the 
people of color, by encouraging their intellectual, moral, and religious improve- 
ment, and at the same time to prevent any misunderstanding of their political 
views and aims, they declared them frankly in the Constitution, as follows : 

First: They admitted that each State in which slavery exists, has, by the 
Constitution of the United States, the exclusive right to legislate in regard to its 
abolition in that State. 

Second : That they would endeavor, in a constitutional way, to influence Con- 
gress to put an end to the domestic slave-trade, and abolish slavery in aj] that 

rtion of our common country which comes under its control, especially in the 

istrict of Columbia ; and likewise to prevent the extension of it in any State 
that may hereafter be admitted to the Union. 

Third: That the society would never, in any wey countenance the oppressed 
in vindicating their right by resorting to physical force. 

On the 4th of July, 1834, an anti-slavery meeting in New-York, held at 
Chatham-street Chapel, and addressed by David Paul Brown, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, was broken up by a mob, and for several days the city was the scene of 
lawless violence and riot. 

“ liundreds of infuriated devils,” in the language of the “ New-York Com- 
mercial Advertiser,” attacked first the church of Dr. Cox, next an African 
church, then assaulted the houses of clergymen, and sacked and robbed the 
honse of Mr. Lewis Tappan, one of the earliest and most efficient of that heroic 
band, who, surviving many of his associates in that martyr era of American 
history, still lives, in a n old age, to continue his philanthropic labors, and 
to bless God for the brighter day whose dawning he is permitted to behold, as its 
advancing light illumines our country. The press of this and other cities en- 
couraged the rioters by mildly condemning their acts, and loudly denouncing 
the abolitionists. Seven prominent newspapers were so carried away ~ the mad- 
ness of the hour, that, in compliance with the demands of the slaveholders, the 
invoked the aid of the legislatures, and recommended a law of pains and penal- 
ties against the utterance of anti-slavery opinions. Gentlemen, in the wild at- 
tempts to deter, by violence, American citizens from freely — their sen- 
timents, gave a mighty impulse to the anti-slavery movement. In the year 
1835, after Amos Ken ll, the Postmaster-General, had encouraged his sub- 
ordinates in violating their oaths, and robbing the mails of what they might 
think incendiary matter, thus cregting ten thousand censors of the press ; after 
“eonservative meetings,” as they were called, had been held in Boston, New- 
York, Philadelphia, and Albany, to consign to “ execration” the abolitionists, 
whom they were pleased to “abandoned knaves and hypocrites ;” after a 
mob in Boston, com , it was said, of “5,000 gentlemen of property and 
standing,” had led Mr. Garrison, that early and fearless pioneer in the anti- 
slavery movement, through the streets with a rope sean the neck, the anti- 
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slavery societies through the North rapidly increased, and numbered, in 1836, 
527 ; in 1837, 1,006 ; in 1838, 1,256; in 1839, 1,650. If you are ever dis 

to wonder at the strength of the present anti-slavery sentiment at the North, 
remember that twenty-one — ago there were 1,650 organized anti-slavery 
societies, and, allowing a moderate number of members to each society, think of 
the home influence thus exerted upon the children who are now citizens and 
voters. 


PAST SORROWS AND GLORIOUS FUTURE OF THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


In 1835, President Jackson, in his message to Congress, attacked the abolition- 
ists, accusing them of “ unconstitutional and wicked attempts,” to cireulate 
through the mails “ inflammatory appeals addressed to the passions of the slaves,” 
at or calculated to stimniate them to insurrection, and produce all the 
horrors of a servile war ; recommending “an act forbidding, under penalties, 
the circulation through the mails, of incendiary publications.” This message 
called forth, from the board of the American Anti-Slavery Society, a protest, 
addressed to the President, which, with the other manifestoes, subsequently 
issued by that body, will take rank in the history of the country with those 
state papers of the American Revolution. that called forth from the Earl of 
Chatham that splendid eulogium in the British Parliament. The protest con- 
vieted the President, in the public rendition of so grave a judgment against his 
fellow-citizens, of assuming a power not belonging to his oftice—of injustice, 
in condemning them unheard, in dealing in vague and indefinite generalities, 
and, lastly, in making charges which were utterly untrue, and concluded with a 
complete vindication of the purity of their motives, and the constitutionality of 
their ends. In proof of these they offered to submit to an examination by a 
committee of Congress, and they showed the President that he, and his sub- 
ordinates in the post-office, had been guilty of the most unblushing violation of 
the Constitution. 

Next came into the halls of Congress the question of the right of petition, and 
the presentation of petitions for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, Congress resolved, on motion of Mr. Pinckney, that all papers 
relating in any way to slavery, should be laid on the table without further 
action. The result was, that the petitions, which, in 1836, numbered 37,000, 
at the next session numbered 110,000, and after the passage of the gag rule, 
offered by Mr. Hawes, they increased to 300,000. 

Other gag rules were subsequently passed, on motion of Patten, Atherton, and 
Johnson, the last only by a majority of six votes, and, in 1845, the sturdy persist- 
ence of the abolitionists was crowned with complete success, and Congress con- 
sented to treat respectfully all petitions on slavery. Mr. Van Buren’s adminis- 
tration, commencing in 1836, after his casting vote in the Senate, for a law to 
prohibit, under severe penalties, the cireulation in the Southern States, through 
the mail, of incendiary documents, witnessed the application of Texas for annexa- 
tion, the case of the Amistad negroes, and the organization of the abolitionists, 
for the first time, as a distinct political party, with Mr. Birney as their candi- 
date for the presidency. Gen. Harrison's inauguration in March, 1841, was fol- 
lowed by his death in one short month, and Mr. Tyler became the acting Pres- 
ident. His rupture with the Whigs was followed by the violent, but unsuccessful, 
attempt to censure Mr. John Quiney Adams, and the signifieant return to the 
House of Mr. Giddings, after a vote of censure and his prompt resignation ; and 
the chief acts of Mr. Tyler’s administration, were the Seminole war, and the 
annexation of Texas, both directly in the interest of slavery, and in violation of 
right. For the first time in the history of the government, slavery dictated the 
appointment of judges, and Mr. Justice Daniels, of Virginia, and Mr. Justice 
Nelson, of New-York, were selected for the Supreme Court by Mr. Tyler, with 
the approval of Mr. Calhoun, on account of their supposed fidelity to this 
sectional interest. 

In 1845, Mr. Polk, triumphant over Mr. Clay, denounced, in his inaugural, the 
“moral treason” of the abolitionists, and to his administration belongs the deep 
infamy of the war against Mexico, arousing at the North new hostility to the in- 
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— domination ef slavery ; and in 1848, for the first time, the eee 
ld the balance of er between the two great parties of Whigs and Demo- 
crats. In 1840, po lied 7,000 votes for Birney, in 1844, 60,000 votes for 
Hale, and now, in 1 291,242 votes for Mr. Van Buren, who had been nom- 
_— on the Buffalo free-soil platform, giving the presidency to Taylor over 


ass. 

The happy results anticipated from Gen. Taylor's administration were de- 
feated by Mr. Webster's defection on the 7th of March, 1850, and the death of the 
President in the July following, being succeeded in the executive chair by Mr. 
Fillmore, who, having equal the confidence of the North, by his course in 
a on the side of freedom, and his earnestness in favor of immediate 
legislation by C for the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and of the inte slave-trade, became, like his predecessor, a Northern man 
with Southern principles, and set his name, as President, to the compromise bill 
of Mr. Clay, including the “ Fugitive slave act,” of undying infamy. In 1852, 
the judgment of the people was again rendered, Gen. Scott, the Whig candidate, 
being defeated by Franklin Pierce—the Whig party, as it was said, having “ died 
of an attempt to swallow the Fugitive slave law.” 

I need scareely refer to events so familiar as those which have since transpired 
—the solemn pledge given by Mr. Pierce in his inaugural, not to disturb the 
quiet of the country, supposed to have been insured by the compromise meas- 
ures, and the violation of that pledge by the almost instant repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise, plunging the country into an intensity of excitement 
never known before. 

- Gentlemen, from that repeal, under the alarm to the country sounded by our 

own leading and honored statesman, Mr. Seward, by Sumner and Wilson, the 
watchful guardians of Massachusetts, by Chase, the clarion-toned Senator of 
Ohio, and -their anti-slavery colleagues, skilfully seconded by the abolitionists 
in New-York, New-England. and the West, the Republican party sprang, almost 
at a bound, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter, armed and panoplied from 
top to toe. With the first announcement of the repeal by Dixon, of Kentucky, 
the abolitionists prepared for the encounter, and, under the head of “ No vio- 
LATION OF PLIGHTED FaitH—No Repeal of the Missouri Compromise,” the citizens 
of New-York, without respect to party, were summoned to meet at the Taber- 
nacle on the 30th of January, to declare their determination to resist any inter- 
ference with that ancient landmark. The significance of the move was felt by 
those most opposed to the abolitionists. 

The “ Herald,” of the 21st of January, said : 


“The trouble is beginning; the issue of slavery or no slavery ; the armistice is ended; 
the bugle calls to arias,” 


And again, on the 30th of January : 


“The meeting that is to be held to-night at the Tabernacle will be the first gun fired in 
the new anti-slavery campaign. Its thunders will be echoed over hill and plain throughout 
the North, till the ominous sound reverberates from the virgin forests of Wisconsin to the 


sea-girt shores of Maine.” 


And that, gentlemen, is the brief history of the way in which we availed our- 
selves of the breach of faith initiated by Franklin Pierce and Arnold Douglas, to 
Se nee in the Empire State the framework of the national anti-slavery party, 
before whose glance the slave power cowers with a quick consciousness that its 

ign is for ever ended. 

n 1856, came the nine weeks’ struggle between slavery and freedom for the 
wager: of the House of Representatives, that resulted in the election of Mr. 
anks, and this was followed by the appointment of a select committee, with 
ample power to investigate the alleged frauds in Kansas, by which the sanctity of 
the ballot-box had been invaded, and the people deprived of their constitutional 
sovereignty. The report of that committee showed, by a conclusive mass of 
testimony, that each election had been carried by organized invasion from Mis- 
souri ; that the alleged territorial legislature was illegally constituted, and its 
enactments were void; that those enactments had been used for unlawful pur- 
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poses ; that the delegates returned had not been duly eleeted, and, lastly, that 
the free constitution, framed at Topeka, embodied the will of a majority of the 
people. In the Senate, Mr. Seward’s pro to admit Kansas under that con- 
stitution was rejected, and the accumulating infamy of the slave power, 
writhing under the exposure of the crime against Kansas, was aroused by the 
attempted assassination of Mr. Sumner, the great statesman of Massachusetts, on 
the floor of the Senate, by Brooks and Keitt, members of the House, who, being, 
the first expelled, and the second censured, by the House, resigned their seats, 
and were immediately re-elected by their constituencies, and greeted generally 
with plaudits throughout the slave States for their cowardly outrage. In June, 
1856, the national convention of the Republican party met at Philadelphia, 
declared anew their ere and nominated for the presidency John C. Fre- 
mont. The spirit with which the contest was conducted against the Buchanan 
democrats and the Fillmore Americans, you will remember, and the disappoint- 
ment with which we learned that slavery had once more triumphed in the 
election of Mr. Buchanan. 


THE MILLENNIUM TO COME WITH ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


That obstacle in the way of national legislation for the benefit of the Repub- 
lic, and for the advance of free institutions, will be presently removed by the 
election of Mr. Lincoln. The whole world will see, and even the South will be 
compelled to acknowledge, that not another foot of slave territory is to be added to 
the slave States: that slavery is to disappear from New-Mexico, into which it 
has crept, after it has been abolished by Mexican legislation ; that the Indian 
territory lying to the south of Kansas, into which slavery has also crept, is to 
become a free State, when the Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, and Chickasaws, 
who now inhabit it, shall have given place in part, not by the force and fraud used 
toward so many of that injured race, but by just and amicable arrangement, to 
the citizens who are ready to introduce among them the blessings of Christian 
civilization. The fertile fields of that fine territory—its wide plains dotted at in- 
tervals with woodland—rich in coal-fields, underlying the sandstone, and crop- 
ping out along the gorges of the mountains, with quarries of marble, salt springs, 
tar and oil springs, copper, petroleum, and lead, with -well-watered valleys, 
already cultivated with oats and wheat, and with forests similar to our own, in- 
dicating the richness of the soil, are not destined to be cultivated into barrenness 
by the Tabor of slaves—nor converted into the abode of ignorance and wretched- 
ness by the unhappy inflaences, moral, political, and religious, of that demoral- 
izing system, 

Any further attempt on the part of the slave power to extend itself will be so 
utterly hopeless, in view of the stern determination of the preps of the North, 
and the growing preponderance of the great West, now looming up as a new 
power in the confederacy, before which the feebleness of the South becomes 
more feeble by the comparison, that every cool-headed and sensible slavehol der, 
however much he may regret it, will, on reflection, dismiss forever the idea of 
continuing a battle which has been irretrievably lost. 

The threat of disupion, now heard for the fiftieth time, I think we shall hear 
less loudly after the election is over, and its availability for influencing the votes 
of the timid shall have come to an end. 


THE ABOLITIONISTS AND THE REPUBLICANS, AND THEIR LITTLE DIFFERENCES. 


I have referred to the division of the abolitionists into two elasses—one a large 
one, ae principles of Washington and the framers of the Constitutien, 
and animated by an earnest desire to perpetuate the Union, and all the blessings 
it confers upon this great and growing people—the class who organized and sup- 
port the Republican party. The other, the class represented by @fr. Garrison, 
who seek the overthrow and the dissolution of the Union, believing—and I think 
reasonably believing—that the dissolution of the Union will shortly end in the 
abolition of slavery. 

It seems to me an almost impossible thing that the acute slaveholders of the 
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South, who, after ruling the soar for some seventy years, now see it passing 
from their control, by the will of the majority legitimately expressed, into the 
hands of a great party, who, with differing views on the question of slavery, still 
adhere with rigi principle to the Federal Constitution, as interpreted by its 
founders, and who, under the extremest provocation, have never faltered in their 
loyalty to the Union—it seems to me almost impossible that they should wish to 
escape the rule of such a party, adopt the insane policy of discarding the pro- 
tection afforded to them by the Constitution, and rush of fheir own accord into 
that condition of independence where the Garrison abolitionists are so anxious to 
meet them 

The question of disunion, should it come in a practical shape, requiring the in- 
terposition of the Federal government, will undoubtedly be met with the 
greatest calmness and moderation, and with as large allowance for the excited 
passions of the South as may be compatible with fidelity to principle and loyalty 
to the Union. The motto of the Republicans, as of old, will be, + Liberty and 
Union, now and forever, one and inseparable,” and they will never sacrifice the 
first to preserve the last, but, if the Union is voluntarily dissevered by the united 
action of the Southern States, I know not that any duty will require us to coerce 
them into submission, even to save them from their doom. 

The slaveholders will doubtless bethink them, before they venture on such a 
step, on the | pes vate ~~ will occupy as a distinct slaveholding confederacy in 
the family of nations e hear excited orators talk of an alliance with England, 
with Russia, with Austria. 

[t will be wise for the slaveholders, instead of harping on dissolution, to be- 
gin to prepare for the abolition of slavery. Not by the action of the Republican 
party, but by the operation of natural laws, that neither individuals nor parties 
ean restrain, will abolition come, and the man who has taught himself to believe 
in the perpetuity of slavery has yet to learn the beginning of the alphabet of 
true statesmanship. | admit it must be a hard lesson. 


TENDER MERCIES OF THE ABOLITION WOLF TOWARD THE SOUTHERN LAMB, AND 
WHAT FATHER LINCOLN IS TO DO FOR HIS CHILDREN. 

The administration of Mr. Lincoln, at its commencement, wil] have an oppo- 
sing majority in the Senate ; but the admission of Kansas, perhaps at the next 
session of the present Congress, wiil bring the parties nearly to a tie. 

One of the first measures that will demand its attention is the Homestead law 
for securing land to the landless—a measure in which the people of the free 
States take a very warm interest, and in which also the non-slaveholding citizens 
of the slaveholding States would doubtless take a similar interest were they ac- 
quainted with its provisions, and had they the opportunity of making their 
wishes known. Said Chief Justice Blackburn, with expressive brevity, “ Land 
is life.” 

Of the public lands of the United States, it is estimated that one thousand 
millions of acres are yet unentered. Of these lands Congress has, by the Consti- 
tution, the sole diseretionary authority of conveyance, and the bill proposes to 
give a quarter section to any person applying for the same, over twenty-one years 
of age, or the head of a family ; but no certificate is to be given until after the 
expiration of five years, on proof that the grantor or his heirs have resided upon 
the land and cultivated it, and still reside there, and on the payment of ten 
dollars. 

This bill, it will be seen at a glance, favors the actual settler, and interferes 
with the schemes of non-resident speculators. It tends to dignify and elevate 
the laborer, not to aggrandize the capitalist ; ot it tenis, also, directly to the 
settlement of our western wilderness by small and independent freeholders, the 
men who constitute the strength of a state. 

It is a meggure in the interest of freedom, and not in the interest of slavery ; 
and, asa natural consequence, the pro-slavery majority in the Senate have 
steadily smothered or postponed it. It passed the House by a vote of 120 to 76 ; 
but in the Senate it was laid aside to make way for the Cuban bill. Mr. Grow, 
of Pennsylvania, has advocated its passage in the House with eloquence and 
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power ; and this is one of the measures which the country has a right to expect 
a Republican administration to accomplish as soon as ible. 

Another subject of untold importance to the people of the United States, 
especially to the citizens of the Middle and Eastern States, and these of the 
Northwest, is the reorganization of the Supreme Court upon a fair national basis 
of equal representation. 

Not to remark farther upon the present sectional character of the court, as 
shown in its recent opinions, and the fearful damage it has done in impairing @ 
just reverence for the judiciary as the sheet-anchor of our republic, and the 
treasonable attempt it bas made at the dictation of a section to impose upon the 
country judgments which, in the language of Mr. Benton, “are equivalent to an 
alteration of the Constitution by inserting new clauses in it which could not 
have been put in at the time that instrament was made, nor at any time since, 
nor now,” let me call your attention very briefly to a few facts which seem to 
show conclusively the necessity for a reorganization of the court. The subject 
has been treated very fully and very ably by the Hon. Mr. Ashley, of Ohio, in a 
speech in the House of Representatives. The judges are nine in number, each 
with his own circuit, and the disparity in these cireuits has become very great. 
The first cireuit, Justice Clifford’s, covers Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and New-Hampshire, with a population of two and a half millions ; the second, 
Justice Nelson’s, Vermont, Connecticut, and New-York, four and a half millions ; 
the third, Justice Grier’s, Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, over three and a half 
millions ; the seventh, Judge MeLean’s, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, and Ohio, 
over six millions ; while the five circuits in the slave States, with five justices, 
cover but seven and a half millions in all. With less than half the free white 
population of the free States, the slave States have five of the nine jadgee 
Texas and Florida in the South, and California. Oregon, Minnesota, an is- 
eonsin, in the North, are not yet included in any cireuit. Reckoning them in, - 
the disparity becomes still greater. 

From a statement given by Mr. Ashley of the number of eases on each docket, 
it appears that Judge MeLean has more business in his single circuit than all the 
five Southern judges in their five Southern circuits. 

The inevitable result of this is the imposition upon Judge McLean and the 
other Northern judges of an undue share of labor, and a steadily increasing 
number of cases on their dockets remaining undisposed of. 

It is clear that the present arrangement involves a denial of justice to Northern 
suitors, and that considerations of the soundest public policy require an increase 
of judges and a redistribution of their circuits, either “in proportion to the- 
amount of business done by each judge of the several circuits,” or eise in aceord- 
ance with the ratio of population. 

I will not detain you by enlarging on the importance of the early abolition of 
slavery in the District of Columbia; a measure for which, thousands of peti- 
tioners will doubtless be found in the District during the first year of Mr. Lin- 
eoln’s administration. Toa liberal appropriation from the treasury little if any 
objection is likely to be made, and statesmen of all parties, North and South, 
have agreed that in regard to the constitutional power of Congress over the Dis- 
trict in such a matter there can be no question, the Constitution authorizing them 
to “exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatever.” So long ago as 1829 
the House of Representatives resolved : 


“That the Committee of the District of Columbia be instructed to inquire into the 
expediency of providing by law for the gradual abolition of slavery in the District in such 
manner that no individual shall be injured thereby.” 


The Republican party will hail with delight the transformation of Washington 
into a free capital. And the readiness of the slaveholders in the District to be 
paid from the national treasury may be stimulated, if it need stimulating, by the 
reflection that as soon as the Supreme Court is reorganized on a proper basis of 
representation, it will in all probability declare slavery in the Distriet uncon- 
stitutional, and the slaves entitled to their freedom, and perhaps to compensa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the facility with which the present judges invent history 
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and manufacture rules of law, it might ee even them to find in the Consti- 
we tees lausibility to the idea that Congress had a right to pass or 
re-enact the laws under which the slaves in the District are held in bondage. 

The abolition of the internal slave-trade of the United States is a question 
upon which it will perhaps take a longer time to procure unanimity of opinion, 
but it is not possible for me to doubt that that time is not far distant. Mr. 
Mason. of Virginia, denounced the foreign traffic as “ infernal,” and Mr. Jefferson 
Randolph, the same State, has assured us that the home traffic is “ much 
worse” than the foreign. The power of Congress to abolish it rests upon pre- 
cisely the same clause in the Constitution under which they abolished the African 
trade, and it is as clear in the one ease as in the other. It is a power in regard 
to which our most conservative statesmen have agreed in opinion. Of its eon- 
stitutionality Mr. Webster entertained no doubt, and both Mr. Fillmore and Mr. 
Everett have insisted that Congress was bound to exercise it. 


SOUTHERN NON-SLAVEHOLDERS TO BE CARED FOR, AND WOOLLY-HEADED MINISTERS 

FROM HAYTI AND LIBERIA TO BE ENTERTAINED AT THE WHITE-HOUSE. 
_ The duty of prentas citizens in all parts of the Republic in their constitu- 
tional rights, whether of person or of property, is one that cireumstances may 
develop. After the Republican government is fairly installed, with its office- 
holders. in every State and in every village, the non-slaveholding citizens of the 
South will probably soon learn to protect themselves, and to prevent the out- 
rages on Northern citizens visiting the South, which last year were so dis- 
gracefully frequent. 

The duty of the Federal government to the colored people at home and 
abroad, ought to receive the most earnest and careful attention. The future of 
the eolored race generally in this country is a problem worthy of engaging the 
noblest statesmanship. In this connection, perhaps, may considered the 
propriety of considering tke immediate recognition of Hayti, and of the young 
republic of Liberia. 


<1>-ie 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


1.—COTTON STATISTICS. 
From the excellent circular of J. B. Gribble, cotton factor of New-Orleans, 
we extract the following statistics : 


Supply in Europe and the United States. 
1859-60. 1858-9. 1857-8. 1856-7. 1855-6. 1854-5. 




















United States........... bales 4,676,000 3,951,500 3,114,000 2,989,500 8,528,000 2,847,500 
East Indies........... res 514,000 460,000 738,000 472,000 893,000 
Brazil .......s..005. “ 850,000 130,000 126,000 190,000 158,000 165,000 
Perpt. ogous oopee eoeeh ** 149,000 157,000 130,000 182,000 194,000 
Indies .........- « 30,000 34,000 38,000 31,000 31,000 
Totgl. devoccoccses * 5,526,000 4,674,500 3,891,000 4,035,500 4,371,000 3,630,500 
Average Price Mid. in N. O. 10% 11x ll 125 9% 8 
Bales new crop to Ist Sept. 9,698 4,834 33 1,166 23,282 1,391 
Date of killing Frost.......... Oct. 30. Nov. 16. Nov.10. Oct.8& Oct.24. Nov. 14. 


Consumption of Europe and United States. 
1850-60, 1858-9. 1857-8. 1856-7. 1855-6. 1854-5. 


Great Britain........... bales 2,450,000 2.294,000 9,175,000 1,961,000 2,264,000 —<_ 
United States........... “ 762,000 760,000 702,000 653,000 504, 

France. ......02+0++05 « 000 «517,000 447,000 526,000 479,000 
Holland and Belgium. “ 189,000 154,000 155,000 179,000 152,000 
Spain. ........seceees * 1,500,000 118,000 112,000 122,000 114,000 
Germany, Baltic, &c...| 406,000 420,000 296,000 391,000 329,000 
Trieste and Genoa,....) 119,000 138,000 180,000 165,000 143,000 





Total.......... «»-bales 4,742,000 4,411,000 3,968,000 9,781,000 4,290,000 3,910,000 
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Distribution of United States Crop. 
1859-60. 1858-9. 1857-8. 1856-7. 1855-6. 1854-5, 





New-Orleans............ bales 2,155,900 1,669,300 1,435,000 1,661,430 1,282,650 
Po ee ena « "814,500 704.400 wee Sin te0 "@80,740 600 
East of Mobile... “ 1,453,200 1,985,740 869.900 911,460 1,090,600 1,079,010 
Texas Gulf Ports......... « "952,400 "192,060 145,300 89,880 116,080 — 80,740 

Re bales 4,676,000 3,851,500 3,114,000 2,939,500 8,527,850 2,847,000 


2.—THE STATE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


At a Convention of the people of the State of South Carolina, begun and 
holden at Columbia, on the 17th day of December, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty, and thence continued by adjournment to 
Charleston, and there by divers adjournments to the 26th day of December, in 
the same year : 


AN ORDINANCE TO MAKE PROVISIONAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE CONTINUANCE OF 
COMMERCIAL FACILITIES IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Whereas, It is due to our late confederates in the political Union known as 
the United States of America, as also to the citizens of South Carolina e 
in commeree, that no abrnpt or sudden change be made in the rate of duties 
upon imports into this State; and whereas, it is not desired by this State to 
secure any <6 in trade to her own ports, above those of any of the 
slaveholding States, her late confederates in the said Union; and whereas, this 
Ordinance, for the considerations indicated, is designed to be provisional 
merely ; therefore, 

We, the people of South Carolina, in Convention assembled, do declare and 
ordain, and ut is hereby declared and ordained: 1st, That all citizens of this State, 
who, at the date of the Ordinance of Secessicn, were holding office connected 
with the customs under the eral government of the United States, within 
the limits of South Carolina, be, and they are hereby appointed to hold, under 
the government of this State, exclusive of any further connection whatever 
with the general government of the United States, the same offices they now 
fill, until otherwise directed, and to receive the same pay and emoluments for 
their services; 2d. That until this Convention, or the General Assembly, 
shall otherwise provide, the governor shall appoint to all vacancies which may 
occur in such offices ; 3d. That until otherwise provided by this Convention 
or the General Assembly, the revenue, collection, and navigation laws of the 
United States, so far as they may be applicable, be and they are hereby adopted, 
and made the laws of this State, saving that no duties shall be collected upon 
imports from the States forming the late Federal Union known as the United 
States of America, nor upon the tonnage of vessels owned in whole or in part 
by the citizens of the said States, and saving and excepting the said act of 
Congress, adopted the 3d day of March, 1857, entitled, “ An act authorizing 
the deposit of papers of forelgn vessels with the consuls of their respective 
nations,” whieh said act is hereby deelared to be of no force within the limits 
of this State; 4th. That all vessels built in South Carolina or elsewhere, and 
owned to the amount of one third by a citizen or citizens of South Carolina or of 
any of the slaveholding commonwealths of North America, and commanded by a 
citizen thereof, and no other, shall be registered as vessels of South Carolina under 
the authority of the collector and naval officer; 5th. That all the official acts 
of the officers aforesaid, in whieh it is usual and proper to set forth the authority 
under whieh they act, or the style of documents issued by them or any of them, 
shall be in the name of the State of South Carolina; 6th. That all mone 
hereafter collected by any of the officers aforesaid, shall, after deducting the 
sums necessary for the eom ion of officers and other expenses, be paid into 
the treasury of the State of South Carolina, for the use of the said State, subject 
to the order of this Convention or the General Assembly ; 7th. That the offi- 
cers aforesaid, shall retain in their hands all ar ay | of the United States in 
their possession, custody, or control, subject to the disposal of this State, who 
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will account for the same upon a final settlement with the government of the 


United States. 
Done at Charleston, the twenty-sixth day of December, in the year of our 


Lord one thousand eight hun and sixty. 
D. F. JAMISON, President. 
Attest : B. F. Arruur, Clerk. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MISCELLANY. 


1——MILITARY DEFENCES OF THE SOUTH. 


A recent very able report from the military committee of the 1860 associa- 
tion of South Carolina has been placed upon our table. We have only space 
for a short extract : 

But there is at this time an especial cause why the ordinary militia is com- 
pletely inefficient. Within the last ten years, an immense change has taken 
place in the construction of fire-arms, and especially in the weapon of the infan- 
try soldier. Infantry, armed in the best manner known ten years ago, and sent 
out to ope an equal number armed as well-equipped infantry are now, would 
be simply led forth to slaughter. The improvements on the old musket alone, 
not to speak of those in artillery, are so great as to necessitate material changes 
in the tactics of battles.* 

Ist. One consequence of the improvements in small arms is, that it is not now 
possible, as formerly, for field guns to harass and destroy infantry with grape- 
shot, and yet be out of reach of the fire of that infantry, which is now effective 
at a thousand yards and more. 

2d. Another change is, that it has become more difficult to use eavalry against 
infantry ; the greater range and aceuracy of their fire, making the approach of 
eavalry far more difficult and dangerous than formerly. 

8d. A third is, that all infantry must be light infantry, or capable of acting 
as such. All dense formations under fire, except under very peculiar circum- 
stances, tending only to increase the slaughter and insure defeat. 

4th. Moreover, individual skill in the infantry soldier, in the use of his weap- 
on (a more effective and com plieated weapon), has become more important 
than ever it has been, since the invention of fire-arms. The school of musketry 
a an especial and most important department in the instruction of the 
soldier. 

5th. While the skill and resources of each individual soldier are called into 
play far more than formerly, he must use them in the strictest subordination to 
the a and movements of the body to which he belongs ; and this calls for 
& combination of qualities, acquired only by careful instruction and practice. 
It is a mistake, to suppose that irregulars make the best light troops. “If there 
should be two descriptions of infantry,” says Napoleon, “one to serve as skir- 
mishers, and the other to remain in line, it would be advisable to select the 
best-trained for skirmishers.” 

Taking these things into consideration, the people of the Southern States may 
be pronounced to be, in a military sense, unarmed; the militia, as at present 
organized and armed, serving only to generate a false security in the midst of 


r. 

If these things be so, what armed preparations can the Southern States make 
for their security, which will be efficient and not too costly ? 

And first, before proposing any plan for arming the State, we would say, that 
every man who provides himself with an improved rifle, fit for military service, 
of and accurate range, and acquires skill in the use of it, has prepared 
himself to do good service. 





* See Hans Bush’s work on “ The Rifle, and How te Use it,” and Lieut. Wilcox’s “ Rifle and 
Rifie-practice.”’ 
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2.—COERCION OF A SOVEREIGN STATE. 

The Hon. Wm. D. Porter, one of the ablest men at the South, has published a 
pamphlet in reply to the threat of Mr. Douglas, of using federal bayonets 
against a seceding State. We extract: 

From what part of the Constitution is Jerived the right and authority to 
coerce a State that may, through a convention of her people, withdraw herself 
from the Union as her only means of safety, and her refuge from intolerable op- 
pression! It is said that it is the duty of the President to “ take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed.” These words, it is true, are in the Constitutior: ; 
and upon these words the great power in question is founded. But this is to beg 
the question—to assume the whole matter in controversy. I have already spoken 
of the distinction between the action of a sovereign State and the aetion of unau- 
thorized combinations of individuals. So long as a State recognizes the author- 
ity of the Union, her citizens have no choice but to obey the laws of the United 
States; but if, according to our view, she may rightfully secede, then, upon the 
exercise of that right, her relations with the Union are terminated, her delegated 
authorities are resumed, and the laws of the United States are, within her territo- 
rial limits, of no more virtue or binding efficacy, than the laws of any other for- 
eign nation whatsoever. 

But have we no historical proofs or evidences on this point of the power to 
dragoon a State? [t would be hardly supposed that a matter of such magnitude 
would altogether escape the attention of the convention of 1787; and in point of 
fact, it did not escape attentiun. The journals show that the 6th resolution of 
Edward Randolph’s propositions, provided that the federal executive should have 
power “ to call forth the force of the Union against any member of the Union, fail- 
ing to fulfil his duties under the articles thereof.” And Mr. Patterson, also, in 
the 7th resolution of his propositions, after making acts and treaties the su- 
preme law, provided as follows: ‘“‘ And if any S/ate, or body of men in any State, 
shall oppose or prevent the carrying into execution such acts or treaties, the 
federal executive shall be authorized to call forth the powers of the Confederated 
States, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to compel obedience to such acte, 
or an observance of such treaties.” In both of these instances, the convention 
was distinctiy invited, to authorize the employment of the force or powers of the 
Union against any State or member of the Union, that should fail to fulfil its 
duty, or oppose or prevent the execution of acts or treaties ; but no such pro- 
vision was inserted in the Constitution. And whatever force bills, or bloody bills, 
Congress, in the folly or madness of the time and in the fancied plenitude of its 
powers, has thought proper to enact into laws, it has not yet proceeded to such a 
pitch of infatuation, as to disfigure the federal statute-book with any act or acts 
designed to coerce the submission, or compel the return of any sovereign State, 
that might solemnly determine, in full view of all the consequences and responsi- 
bilities, to sever forever her connection with the Union, and to place the lives, 
property ond liberty of her citizens under the protection of her own separate 
sovereignty. 

The union of these States is a voluntary union—an association of equals, of 
their free will, and by common acevrd. A State coerced, would be a subjugated 
provinee ; no longer a voluntary or an equal member, but the conquest and the 
captive of the rest. With her freedom cloven down. and the emblems of her sover- 
eignty trampled under foot and trailing in the dust, her lifeless body would be to 
the living members of the Union, like the dead body of Hector, dragged in brutal 
triumph by the victorious chariot of Achilles round the walls of Troy Better 
that the Jast sparkles of her ashes were trodden out, and her name forever lost to 
history and tradition, than that she should live to swell the triumph of her con- 
querors! And this to preserve the Union! A union of the living and the dead, 
bound fast together in loathsome and indissoluble contact ! m5 rather a union 
of the dying and the dead, for the life of all will have received a mortal thrust, 
their independence but a name, their forms of oe an insulting mockery, and 
their only privilege that of surviving until the iron heel of one or many despots 
shall be ready in turn to crush out the miserable remainder of their existence ! 
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Such and so disastrous would be the effect of coercion, even if successful. 
But it could not be successful,—least of all in a case of common feeling and com- 
mon interest. The people of the States are too spirited and sagacious not to 
feel and know that the military conquest of one, in such a case, would involve, 
sooner or later, the military conquest of the rest. The ties of a common cause— 
one one fear, one destiny ; the promptings of generous manhood, and per- 
haps, above all, the over-mastering instinct of self-preservation, would drive them 
into irresistible sympathy and association with those, whose only fault would be 
a disinterested, if an indiscreet, devotion to the common cause, and whose prostra- 
tion would consign it to hopeless and bloody ruin. And if the grievance or the 
quarrel were strictly or purely sectional, what human power, i the event of blood, 
could prevent the injured section from uniting as one man, and accepting one 
fate, whether for weal or for wo! Is it not the excess of infatuation, of the very 
ecstacy of madness for any une to imagine that the Union could be preserved 
through a war of sections! Blood is not the cement by which confederacies are 
held together, nor are bayonets the instruments. Good will and confidence are 
their only bond. The terrible passions evoked by war are death to them. Naught 
but a despotism can come out of an armed conflict of sections, in which one is 
conqueror and the other conquered. On one side centralization and absorption, 
enforced by the sword ; on the other, utter subjugation, relieved only by the lurid 
and desperate hope of revolt! What a picture this of a free government! and a 
happy, glorious Union ! 


8.—-DUTIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 


Tn his excellent address before the Winyah Society of South Carolina, Plow- 
den Weston, Esq., uses the following language, which is worthy the attention of 
our rising youth : 

Every man, however favored by fortune or by birth, should have one real and 
main business which should occupy his attention, to the preference, though not 
necessarily to the exclusion, of all others, and this business should be chosen 
principally from conscientious reasons, and not merely from preference. The 
question should be carefully asked and candidly rahinmee | “ what does Providence 
apparently intend me to do'” Is there not some course of life seemingly marked 
out for me, somewhat rough, perhaps, but which appears ready-made for my 
journey.” It must be recollected that all prs ene are in themselves equally 

onorable ;, it is the spirit with which we follow them which makes us honorable 
ornot. The highest abilities and the most conscientious endeavors may be well 
employed (and by a good man will be employed) upon the humblest trade. A 
sincere sense of duty will act as the sun upon a ‘ pestilent congregation of va- 
—. tinging their gray outlines with gold and purple, and making them blaze 
orth in flame, almost as vivid as that of the orb which adorns them. Be you 
capitalist or carpenter, overseer or omnibus-driver, merchant or mill-owner, 
ditehman or doctor, lawyer or legislator, tailor or trumpeter, planter or 
liceman, sTICK TO YOUR TRADES, AND YOUR TRADES WILL STICK TO YoU. 
n fact, treat your trades as you ought to treat your wives ;—love, honor, and 
cherish them ;—and they will ve back a thousand joys by the opening of a 
steady and accustomed path of duty, and by filling up the great portion of our 
time with habitual industry ; thus “doubling our pleasures and our cares divi- 
ding.” But very few men have minds of such a peculiar constitution as to be 
particularly fited for one line of duties ; few, in fact, have what are vulgarly called 
missions, and there is nothing we ought to distrust so much in ourselves as the 
9 en belief, that we are cut out for one particular line of life, especially 
if that line be a high and glorious one ; many, like the family of the Knight of 
Arva, reject Noah's ark, and prefer going to sea in the deluge, in some private 
boat of their own. A humble distrust of ourselves, united with a resolute de- 
termination always to do our best, is, perhaps, the most fitting preparation for a 
happy and useful life. : 
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Brrore this page can meet the read- 
er’s eye, the eecession of the whole of 
what are known as the “ Cotton States” 
will have been consummated, and the 
strong probability is, that before an- 
other month shall have closed, the 
entire South will assume the same 
attitude of resistance and independenee. 
To this act they are driven by the in- 
stinet of self-preservation, which over- 
rules every other, in nations as in men. 

It is a grave mistake in the North to 
epee that the election of Mr. Lin- 
coln, or even the personal liberty 
bills, or the territorial question, are 
sufficient to account for this growing, 
and now almost unanimous sentiment 
of Southern resistance. The cause lies 
deeper. The Southern States could 
no more hope to remain in permanent 
union with a people who regard their 
institutions and domestic policy as a 
crime against high heaven, and wron 
to universal humanity, than they ould 
with a oe ae unanimously inclined to 
the establishment of a monarehieal gov- 
ernment. 

The united sentiments of this people, 
too, in regard to the right and hey 
of coercing seceding States back into 
the Union, by the power of the sword, 
conclusively shows that they regard 
the government to differ in no essen- 
tial respect from the consolidated gov- 
ernments of Europe, and, therefore, to 
be ruled at the election of the majority, 
in respect to slavery as in respect to 
everything else. It follows that the 
North is responsible for the institu- 
tion of slavery, if it can compel the 
South, under the action of the Union, 
forever to remain under its domination. 
With this important fact patent to the 
South, it is clear that no reeonstruc- 
tion is possible that would not admit, 
to the fullest extent, the peaceable 
right of secession, and leave the States 
in that condition that it could be exer- 
eised at pleasure. It is a safe right to 
leave in the hands of sovereignties, and 
the very fact of a reconstruction having 
been effected under such untoward cir- 
cumstances as at present, would guar- 





antee its exercise only in eases of the 
last necessity. 

It is our greatest pride that we were 
permitted to be present and to take 
part in the inauguration of the move- 
ments in South Carolina, which have 
already done so much toward securing 
the liberties of the South. We were 
also present in the Mississippi Conven- 
tion when the aet of secession was 
agreed upon and adopted in solemn 
form, and united in the plaudits which 
soon after rang through the halls when 
the lone star banner was introduced, 
amid the booming of artillery. In New- 
Orleans we were at the post of duty, 
and aided, however feebly, in bringing 
about the glorious victory which en- 
sued to the cause of the South. The 
Palmetto flag was introduced by us to 
one of the st assemblages ever 
held in the city, amid the wildest en- 
thusiasm ; and the resolutions which 
accompanied it, and are below, were 
adopted without a dissenting voice : 


“ Resolved, That the people of Louisiana 
tender to their brothers of South Carolina 
congratulation and God-speed on the glori- 
ous career upon which they have enter 
and in hailing their noble State as a new 
independent power, send her this word from 
the Commercial Emporium of the South : 
‘ We are patriots, treading fast in your hon- 
ored steps, and shall co-operate speedily with 
you in building up «a new confederation, 
which shall bring us in safety and honor 
from the crumbling materials of the old one, 
which now seeks to degrade, dishonor, and 
oppress us, when we have seceded from it, 
and can meet you as only sovereign can meet 


a sovereign.’ 
we That the guns of old Fort Moul- 
trie, and those of the plains of Chalmette, 
which spoke so eloquently in 1776 and 1 
in behalf of liberty and independence, 
speak again louder and deeper, and in unison, 
should the integrity of Southern soil be 
me Resolved, That as Napol said of the 
™ at as Napoleon 
Empire, the Confederation of the South is 
peace—peace by every exertion of modera- 
tion, forbearance, and patriotism ; peace, 
until the last resources of argument are ex- 
hausted; but come unbappily the other 
alternative, of which there are at‘ times 
threats, it will not find unprepared a people 


' Who know their rights, 
And knowing dare maintain’ ” 


Surely there is much to arouse the 
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heart of the patriot in all of this, and 
it is a gosdonsble egoism to refer 
to it. 

The Hon. John Bell, one of the re- 
cent candidates for the Presidency. has 
declared, in regard to the installation 
of the Republican party into power, 
and considering the Union affinities of 
that distinguished gentleman, his testi- 
mony should be unimpeachable . 


* It cannot be doubted that an administra- 
tion of the government, based upon this 
policy, could operate far more effectually in 
bringing about the extinction of slavery in 
the South, through official influence and 
petronage, than by any more direct mode of 
attack. 


F The election of Mr. Lincoln by a sec- 
tional party, organized and sustained upon 
the distinctive principle of opposition to 
slavery, as it exists in the Southern States, 
and avowing the policy of its repression, and 
final extinction (by prohibiting its extension 
into the territories), was a bold expe:iment 
upon the temper and forbearance of the 
South, and upon the strength of their loyalty 
to the Union. ; 


“T am nof*able to discriminate between 
the character, spirit, and tendency of the 
anti-slavery principle and the slavery repres- 
sion policy of the Republican party, consid- 
ered in connection with the torrent of inflam- 
matory publications aud invectives against 
the domestic institutions and social relations 
of the South, which is daily poured forth by 
Republican journals and orators, and the 
character, tendency and designs of the aboli- 
tion societies, and the incendiary publica- 
tions which find their way to the public 
under their auspices. The only essential 
difference I can perceive between the spirit 
and tendency of the doctrines and avuwed 
policy of the Republican party, and those of 
the doctrines and avowed policy of the abo- 
lition societies, is in the extent and degree 
of the mischiefs which may be inflicted upon 
the South by one or the other, and the delib- 
erate intention to inflict them by the aboli- 
tion societies, which it would be unfair and 
unjust to impute to the whole body of the 
Republican party. But both are obnoxious 
to the ch of pursuing a policy which is 
in violation of the spirit, if not of the letter 
of the Constitution, and revolutionary in its 
tendency. The policy of both tends strongly 
to stir up internal strife in the Southern 
States, te excite dissensions and iusurrections 
among the slaves, to produce alurm. and a 
sense of insecurity, both as to life and prop- 
erty, among the white population of every 
Southern State, and finally to influence the 
whole South to revolt again-t the govern- 
ment. The degree and extent of the mischief 
which the Republican party may be able to 
inflict by its anti-slavery policy, for reasons 
which I need not state, it will be readily ac- 
knowledged, will be ten-fuld greater than 
any which the abolition societies have it iu 
their power to inflict.” 


\ie the South is driven to form an 


e. 
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independent confederation, its future 
must be high and glorious : 

1. It will have a territory as great 
as the whole of Europe, with the ex- 
ception of Russia and Turkey. 

. It will have a population five 
times that of the Continental colonies ; 
twice that of the United States durin 
our last war with Britain; and equa 
to that of Britain when she contested 
the world with Bonaparte. 

3. It will have a commerce which, 
in exports, already equals four fifths of 
the entire exports of the Union. This 
commerce has built up the present 
commercial marine of the United 
States, as it almost entirely employs it, 
and in building up this, builds up the 
navy with it. 

4. It will embrace a homogeneous 
population, little admixed with those 
of foreign blood, and its organized ser- 
vile labor will be the greatest source of 
strength and not of weakness, as is the 

auper population of other countries. 
his homogeniety will keep us a unit 
for as long a period as any government 
ean be kept such, and much longer 
than the governments that surround 


us. 

5. It will be speedily reeognized, 
and form treaty stipulations with all 
civilized countries ; for in this are 
“ Commerce is King,” rather than sen- 
timent, and controls the diplomacy of 
the world. The people that have such 
to offer will not long go begging for 
recognition. 

6. Its mission will be peace, for it is 
impossible, upon any rational theory, 
that it will be warred upon by either 
Europe.or the North, seeing that war, 
while, to say the least, it left conquest 
doubtful, must destroy conqueror as 
well as conquered, while peace must 
allow each to thrive and develop. The 
English very soon discovered that the 
colonies, after independence, brought 
them vastly more of wealth than be- 
fore. If war, however, result—victory 
is never to mere numbers, but to skill, 
martial character, spirit, and wealth ; 
and these are with the South to an ex- 
tent that must balance the difference of 
numbers Besides, the invaded are 
always as ten to one against the in- 
vader. 

7. It can maintain the civil list, and 
an army and navy, to such an extent 
as is desired, aud keep up relations 
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with the rest of the world with a great 
decrease of the expenditure which we 
make in aid of the Federal Union. 
Exclusive of interest on previous debt, 
the expenditures of the United States 
for the years which immediately fol- 
lowed the adoption of the Constitution, 
ranged only from four to five millions 
of dollars, and when the population of 
the whole Union was that of the pres- 
ent Southern States, its expenditure 
was but a little over $20,000,000. In 
our greatly decreased seacoast, and 
simpler establishment, the Southern 
ee could be brought down to 

alf of that sum ; but supposing 
$20,000,000, and we should then save 
to our people every year at least 
$100,000,000, which they are contrib- 
uting for the benefit of other sections. 
Thus : 

The South buys from the North, or 
from Europe, every year, at least as 
much as she sells to both, and pays 
duty upon all that she buys from Eu- 
rope in the tariff, and from the North 
in the additional price which it is ena- 
bled to exact, in consequence of the 
tariff keeping out the competition of 
foreign articles. The total Southern 
purchases do not fall short of 
$400,000,000, which, at the average 
tariff of thirty per cent., would give 
$120,000,000—a loss of $100,000,000! 
Under a Southern government, our im- 

orts would equal our exports, viz. : 
$00,000,000, which, at five per cent., 
would give the revenue required. 
What would be the effect of this sav- 
ing of $100,000,000 every year upon 
the general wealth of the South ? 
What the Federal government takes 
from the South, let it be understood, it 
does got expend here, but takes to the 
North. a 


The eighth volume of “ Bancroft’s 
History of the United States,” reeently 
published, is now before us, and turn- 
Ing to pages 90-92, we find : 


“The Council of Safety of South Carolina 
ordered William Moultrie, Colovel of the 
Second Regiment, to take possession of Fort 
Johnson on James’ Island. Aware of the 
design, the governor sent a party to throw the 
guns and carriages from the platform. . . - 
Three companies, commanded by Charles 
Coats, with Pinckney, Bernard Elliott, and 
Francis Marion, under Lieut -Colonel Motte, 
dropped down with the ebb tide from Gads- 
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den’s wharf, landed on James’ Island, and 
entered the furt.+. . . 

“ Moultrie was desired to devise a banner, 
and as the uniform of the colony was blue, 
and the first and second regiments were on 
the front of their caps a silver crescent, he 
gave directions for a large blue flag, with a 
crescent in the right hand corner. 20a 

“ The tents on James’ Island contained at 
least five hundred men, well armed and clad, 
and soldier-like in deportment, and strictly 
disciplined. They were taught not merely 
the use of the musket but the exercise of the 
great gums. . . - The heroic courage 
of the Carolinians, who, from a generous 
sympathy with Massachusetts, went forward 
to meet greater danger than any other prov- 
ince, was scoffed at by the representatives 
of the king as an infatuation. They wrote : 
‘The people of South Carolina forget en- 
tirely their own weakness, and are blusterin, 
treason, while Charleston, that is the hea 
and heart of their boasted province, might 
be destroyed by a single frigate of the coun- 
try, Mpasene cetvees to the last distress.’ . . 
Lerd Campbell reckoned up the many dead- 
ly perils by which they were surrounded : 
the Indians, the disaffected back country 
the slaves five to one, and the power of 
Britain from the sea. From Charleston har- 
bor, Campbell wrote in October, “ Charleston 
is the fountain head whence all violence 
flows ; stop that, and the rebellion in this 
part of the continent will soon be at an 
end.” 


Erase 1776 from the record, and 
substitute 1860, and history need not 
be written anew. 





The patriotic ladies of Ellis county, 

exas, have formed what they call a 

omespun Society, and sent us the 
Constitution, which is in the following 
words. It is deserving of imitation : 


‘* Having been long convinced that we, as 
citizens of the South, spend, unnecessarily, 
large sems of money for goods manufactared 
at the North, we have determined that, for 
the future, we will make an effort to correct 
the evil. We know that we have the mate- 
rial, and that we can manufacture at home all 
the goods a | necessary to our convenience 
and comfort. In full view of these facts, we 
whose names are hereunto affixed pledge 
ourselves to wear apparel solely of Southern 
manufacture, and that we will employ our 
influence to induce our sisters and brothers 
of the South to unite with us in this patriotic 
enterprise Let us strike for freedom from 
the dominion of fashion—freedom from 
Yankee scrap-work and Yankee potions gene- 
rally.”’ ‘ 





ae 
We have received from Professor 
Thomassy a prospectus of a work 
which he proposes to issue very soon, 
and which will be one of sauch practi- 
eal value. It is entitled, “ Common 





Salt in the United States of America ; 
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its geology, history, uetion, and 


use as merchandise, atid its importance 
as prime matter for agriculture, fish- 


eries, meat-curing, commerce, and 
arts.” Price $2. Mr. Thomassy is a 
man of originality, and touches 


no neon ~— he does not shed new 
ight upon. He has uently occu- 
Ped a place in our thom, - 





Our valued friend, the Hon. R. 
McClelland, of Michigan, late Secretary 
of the Interior, was good enough to 
send us a pamphlet copy of his able 
letter upon the political crisis. Had 
all Northern statesmen been of the 
temper and calibre of Mr. McClelland, 
affairs would have not been brought to 
the present issue. His voice, however, 
on this occasion, though just and patri- 
otic, comes too late. The Rubicon is 
passed ! 


The Tennessee Convention will meet 
on the 25th February, and we have 
great hopes that that gallant State wiil 
at once take position by the side of her 
more Southern sisters. During a re- 
cent visit to Nashville, we were pleased 
to note the rapid change of sentiment 
in that direction ; and the passage, al- 
most unanimously, in the legislature, 
of the anti-coercion resolutions, as was 
done in Kentucky, is one of the most 

ratifying signs. The interests of Ten- 
Eoetan aes of the South. 

It must be now as in the ‘‘ days that 
tried men’s souls.” Each aggrieved 
State must think and act for. itself. 
Each must strike for its liberties or be 
unworthy to enjoy them. The Colo- 
nies acted first and consulted afterward. 
Amid the clash of arms, and the glori- 
ous enthusiasm of Virginia and Caro- 
lina, and when the bugle notes of 
Patrick Henry, Ames, Otis, and Chris- 
topher Gadsden, were sounding, what 
was the employment of the.Continental 
Congress, the body which is to be re- 

uced in a Southern Conveution, 
to which our State liberties are to be 
intrusted, while we contide ourselves 
to rosy slumbers? Says the historian, 
Gayarté : 

“Jn the meantime, what was the great 
Continental Congress doing? Nothing. They 
were talking ; they were deliberating ; they 


were urging peace, when there could be no 
peace ; they were recommending delay, when 
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delay would have been death ; they were pro- 
measures of conciliation, when con- 
ciliation would have amounted to submission. 
But while they were deliberating, they heard 
of events beyond their control titles were 
fought, forts were taken; the county of 
Mecklenburg, in North Carol without 
waiting for the co-operation of her sister 
counties, declared herself independent of 
Great Britain, and there is no event in her 
history of which North Carolina is more 
proud to this day." While some of the other 
colonies were hesitating, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Rhode Island, absolved 
their citizens from allegiance to Great Brit- 
ain. Virginia did the same, and proceeded, 
says history, to form her Constitution as an 
independent State, and without waiting for a 
—_— declaration of independence. So did 
nnecticut ; so did every colony, at differ- 
ent epochs, and without preconcerted action; 
and also, at different epochs and separately, 
they instructed their delegates in Congress 
to embody in one general aeclaration of in- 
dependence which had constructively issued 
from every colony. That general declara- 
tion of independence was, therefore, a mere 
condensation of what had taken place, and 
was given as such to the world by the dele- 
gates who voted for it by colonies in the 
assembly.” 


Says Bancroft, speaking of the same 
Congress, vol. vii., p. 357 : 

They came together undecided, and they 
long remained undecided. They struggled 
against every forward movement, and made 
none but by compulsion. Not by foresight, 
nor by the preconceived purpose of them- 
selves or their constituents, but by the 
natural succession of inevitable events, it 
became their office to cement a union and 
constitute a nation.” 


We are indebted for the following 
recent publications to Derby and Jack- 
son, New-York: 

Beulah. By Augusta J. Evans, of 
Mobile. 20th edition. 

West Coast of Africa. By Rev. 
C. W. Thomas of Georgia. 2d edition. 

Wild Sports in the South ; or, the 
Camp-Fires of the Everglades. By C. 
E. Whitehead. 

Custis’ Recollections of Washington. 
With a Life of the Author, by Mrs. 
Lee, of Virginia. 

Prenticeana. By the Editor of the 
“ Louisville Journal.” 4th edition. 

Carolina Sports. By the Hon. W. 
Elliott, o' South Carolina. 

The Methodist. By Miriam Fletcher, 
of Baltimore. 5th edition. 

Sylvia’s World. By Mrs. S. P. 
King, of Charleston. 2d edition. 

Pioneers, Preachers, and People of 
the Mississippi. By Rev. W. H. Mil- 
burn (just ready). 
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Wooing and Warring in the Wilder- 
ness. By Cc. D. Kirk, of Kentucky 
(just ready). 

Rutledge. A new novel, uniform in 
style with Beulah. 

Alone, Hidden Path, and Moss Side. 
By Marion Harland. Nearly 100,000 
o +. above popular works have been 
sold. 

Souvenirs of Travel. By Madame 
O. W. Le Vert. 2 vols. 

Jackson and New-Orleans. By Alex. 
Walker. 

Life of Gen. Daniel Morgan. By 
James Graham, of New-Orleans. 

Nemesis. By Marion Harland. 1860. 

The Household of Bouverie; or, 
the Elixir of Gold. A Romance by 
a Southern Lady, in 2 vols. 

Margaret Monerief, the Lost Love 
of Aaron Burr. A Romance of the 
Revolution, with an Appendix, con- 
taining the Letters of Aaron Burr to 
Kate, Eliza, and from Leonora. By 
Charles Burdett, with a fac-simile of 
the celebrated ¢ipher letter and key. 

Methodism Roscoutal, and the 
Internal Causes of its Suecess. By 
Rev. B. F. Teft, D.D., late President 
of Genesee College, with an introduc- 
tion by Bishop Janes. 1860. 

Life and Speeches of Senator 
Douglas. By a member of the 
Western bar. 

Will He Find Her? A Romance 
of New-York and New-Orleans. By 
Winter Summerton. The author is 
believed to be a well-known litterateur 
of New-Orleans, and the work is 
oo to be altogether founded upon 
act. 

Hand-Book of Universal Litera- 
ture, from ‘the best and latest author- 
ities, designed for Schools and Col- 
leges. By Anne C. Lynch Botta. 
As far as examined, this appears to 
be a most admirable work for youth. 


We are indebted to W. C. Morrell, 
of New-Orleans, 131 Canal street, for 
the following valuable works. Mr. M. 
is successor to Samuel Coleman, as the 
general agent at the South for Apple- 
ton’s American Encyclopedia, and 
Benton’s ye of the Debates 
in Congress.” He was also nine years 
clerk with J. UC. Morgan, the well- 
known New-Orleans Sookatien and is 


well entitled to the patronage of our 
citizens : 








1. Parton’s Life of Andrew Jack- 
son. 8 vols. New-York: Mason Bros. 
We have already reviewed the first and 
second volumes, and soon an 
article upon vol. iii., from the pen of a 
very distinguished Southern eontribu- 
tor. 


2. New American Encyclopedia, 
published by D. Appleton & Co. 1861. 
vol. xi. The volume ineludes the let- 
ter M, and will be noted again in our 
next. Every reader should keep up 
with the series. 


D. Appleton & Co. send us the fol- 
lowing excellent works : 

The Ebony Idol, admirably illus- 
trated with darkey pictures. 

Notes of the Parables of our Lord. 
By Richard Chenevix Trench, con- 
densed. Admirably executed. 

Physiology of Common Life. By 
Geo. Henry Lewes, author of the “Sea- 
side Studies,” in 2 vols. Will be again 
referred to by us. 

Hopes and Fears: Seenes from the 
Life of a Spinster. By the author 
of the “ Heir of Radelytie,” in 2 vols. 
An excellent romance. 

Considerations on some of the Ele- 
ments and Conditions of Social Welfare 
and Human Progress, being academic 
and occasional discourses, and other 
pieces. By C. J. Henry, D. D., for- 
merly of the University of New-York. 
Will be noticed again. 

Bertha Perey ; or L’Esperance. By 
Margaret Field. A novel. 

Edueation, Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical. By Herbert Spencer, author 
of * Social Statics,” &e. 

Voyage down the Amoor, with a land 
journey through Siberia, Japan, c&c. 

y Perry McDonough Collins. 

Housekeeper’s Encyclopedia. B 
Mrs. Haskell, A most admirable wor 
on household duties and arts. 

Reminiscences of an Officer of the 
Zouaves. From the French. . 

Mount Vernon Papers. By Edward 
Everett. Already noticed by us. 

Several of the above works will re- 
ceive elaborate attention in our coming 
issues. The Appletons publish a vast 
number of the ablest and best school- 
books, among others the following, 
which we have just received : 

First Greek Book. By Albert Hark- 
ness, of Brown University. 

Course of Ancient Geography. By 








en 
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H. L. Schmid, D. D., Columbia Col- 
lege, New-York. 

A New Greek Grammar. 
Hadley, Yale College. 

Elementary > omy Book — im- 
provement on Webster. 

Plato’s Apology and Crito. By W. 
8. Tyler, of Amherst College. 

Exercises in French Syntax. By 
F. T. Winklemann, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute. 


We are indebted to D. Appleton & 
Co., New-York, for the following most 
admirable httle volumes for children : 


1. Friarswood Post-Office. 

2. Fairy Night-Cap. 

8. Big og why 

4. Little Night-Cap. 

5. Where there’s a Will there’s a 
Way. By Alice B. Haven. 

6. A Year with Maggie and Emma. 
By M. J. McIntosh. 

The first four of these works are il- 
lustrated with a Y eve many very pretty 
pictures for children, and the stories 
are new and amusing. They are by 
the author of the “Six Night-Cap” 
books, “Aunt Fanny's Stories,” &c., 
and will no doubt be hailed with great 
glee by the little folks. 


We are indebted to Derby & Jack- 
son, of New-York, for the following 
works : 

Women of the South. By Mary 
Forrest. 

The Dutch Dominie. 

Romance of an Irish Girl. 


The two latter works will be noted 
in our next. The former should be in 
the parlor of every Southern family : 


The “Women of the South” is 
edited by Mary Forrest, one of their 
own number; and the biographies, 
written mostly from a personal ac- 
quaintance with the subjects of them, 
have a freshness and vivacity which 
otherwise could not have been attained. 
The book is illustrated with exquisitely 
executed portraits on steel, of Mrs. 
Octavia Walton Le Vert, Anna Cora 
Mowatt Ritchie, Maria J. McIntosh, 
Marian Harland, Rosa Vertner John- 
son, Augusta J. Evans, and L. Vir- 
ginia French, all of them ladies of 
whom the South has reason to feel 
proud. It also contains well-chosen 


By James 


selections from the writings of thirty- 
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four of our most distinguished female 
authors, with many of whom our 
readers ase personally acquainted, and 
one of whom, at least, is at present a 
resident of the Crescent city. There is 
an excellent field for the exercise of 
taste in the selection of presents for a 
friend. The essential value of a gift 
is not measured by the price paid, but 
with the sentiment it carries with it. 
Articles of jewelry are favorite presents, 
but should come only from relatives ; 
or they suggest that an addition is 
necessary to the receiver’s charms. 
The presentation of a magnificent book, 
like this, not only conveys @ compli- 
ment to the lady’s taste, but to Sor 
mind ; and will be treasured long after 
the yd ey low of the holidays have 


faded into the sober hue of every-day 
life. ow J & Jackson, the publishers, 
are entitled to great credit for the ele- 


= of the portraits, paper, and 
inding, and we are sure that this work 
will be appreciated by all admirers of 
the women of the South. 


From Harper & Brothers we re- 
ceived a copy of the * Life and Corre- 
spondence of John A. Quitman,” by J. 
F.H. Claiborne, and intend to make it 
the basis of an article very soon. 


From Smith, Englis & Co., Phila- 
delphia, we get “Christian Songs, 
Tranglations, and other Poems.” By 
Rev. J. D. Lyons, D.D. A fine col- 


lection. 


Dr. T. D. Mathews, of Lawtonville, 
South Carolina, has recently patented 
a soap for domestic use, which bids 
fair to supersede every other in cheap- 
ness and efficiency. He desires to sell 
out rights for the several States. 
Southern capital must now take more 
and more the direction of manufactures. 
Dr. Mathews says - 


“As @ labor-saving soap, it far surpasses 
any erasive soap known to the world, the 
labor of three days being performed in ong, 
or even in five or six hours! or the work of 
two hands performed by one washerwoman. 
It is also great economy to use this soap; for 
although it costs but two or three cents per 
pound more than Colgate’s‘ pine gum’ or 
turpentine soap, yet one pound of the Eu- 
reka soap will actually wash as much as three 
or four pounds of Colgate’s turpentine soap ; 
and as much as from one and a half to two 
pounds of any other erasive soap ever before 
invented.” 











